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TUe SlKvc Power — No. I. 

ITS ORIGIN. 

iVIost New England men who have talk- 
eil live minutes wiih a Virgiiiim, have hearil 
him illiistrale the characters of the two ra- 
ces by a reference to their Roundhead and 
Cavalier origin. Of the Roundhead foun- 
ders of Massachusetts many were persons 
of fortune and education, and not a few 
w'cre of the noble and the <rpntle blood of 
England. Tlie settlers of Virginia were 
Chvaliers of that sort of whit^li Wildrake, 
in Scott's novel of H'oodslock, is the type 
and enibodinienl. " A great part," so says 
Captain Smith, ihe man who saved llieni 
from self-destruction, "were unruly sparks, 
packed off by their friends to escape wor.se 
destinies at home. Many were poor gen- 
tlemen, broken trailcsmeii, rakes, and liber- 
tines, footmen, and such others as were 
much filter to spoil and ruin a Common- 
wealth than to help lo raise or niaiiUain 
one." 

These were just the sort of people for 
slavery to siiiL A Dutch ship, in 1620, 
brought some African slaves into James 
River, and from lliat time the importation 
went on rapidly. The foundations of the 
domestic in.stiuition, and with lithe social 
fabric of the South, were laid. When in 
1646, a cargo of -Africans were brought 
from the slave-coast to Boston, the magis- 
trate sent them back, declaring themselves 
" bound bv the lirst opportunity to bear 
witness against the heinous and crying sin 
of men stealing."* The destiny of New 
Eiiffland was to be different. 

The sctllemenl of South Carolina began 
with negroes from the West Iiulies, and in 
n f<>w yeas their number within her borders 
was nearly double that of the wliiles. If 
to other colonies belong the bad eminence 
<)f an earlier introduction of slavery, Geor- 
gia claims the still more odious one of su- 
perseding with it after twenty years the 
iiiimane insiitution.s of her philanthropic 
founder. From Virginia slavery easily 
passed over into North Carolina, Maryland 
and Didawarc. Pennsylvania, after a pe- 
riod of fluctuating policy, finally bounded its 
progress towards the North. There were 
flaves, indeed, in considerable numbers in 
New York and New Jersey, and some in 
the Eastern Slates. Uul they were princi- 
pally employed as donlestil^ servants ; the 
lianlship of their coiulilion was much mill- 
gated, and they made but an immaterial el- 
ement in the constitution of Northern soci- 
ety. In May, 1701, Boston instructed its 
representatives to move to " put a period 
to negroes being slaves." But the power 
of the iiiolher country slood in the way. — 
The constitution of Massachusetts was es- 
tablished in 1780. In 1781, a bill w.as 
found in Worcester coiiiily against a while 
man for assaulting and imprisoning a black. 
It was tried before the Supreme Cinirl in 
1783. The defence was that the black was 



a slave, and that the act chargrd was the 

necessary restraint and correction of the ' apportioned among the 

master. But the Court held that under the wliich may be included w 

clause in the Oeclaratinn of Rights, that 

" all men are created free and equal, and 

have certain natural, essential and inalien- 
able rights, among which may be reckoned 

the right of enjoying and defending their 

lives and liberties," there could be no legal 

slavery in Massachusetts. 'I'hejury thought 

so too ; the master was lined forty shillings, 

and ihe question was setdcd for ever. 
At the end of the seventeenth century 

South C'arolina, with the labor of her slaves, 

produced abundance of the best rice in the 

world. The profitableness of the bondman 

of course rivited his ehnins. Of the hum- 
ble but excellent men who fled lo Ameiica 

from Popish persecution in France, the 

smaller portions planted themselves in 

Massachusetts and New York, the largest 

in South (Carolina. 'I'he South Carolina 

emigrants or their children fell into the bad 

principles and practices of their neighbors ; 

and the represent.itives of the refugee IIu- 

gneiints of 1086 were. In 1786, almo.^t the 

only champions of slavery in the Conven- 
tion for devising a Constilulion to give 

practical efficacy to the ma.xims of the De- 
claration of Inpependeiice, that " all men are 

born free anil equal, and have certain in- 

alienalile rights." 

In 1700. Virginia had 293,427 slaves. 

There were about as many more in the oth- 
er United States. 700.000 for the whole 

country, at the estalilisli'iicnt of the Federal 

("oiisiitiilion, would be a large estimate. — 

In 1800, there were still not quite 700,000. 

In 1810, after the acquisition of Louisiana, 
the census of slaves fell a liillc short of 
1,200,000. In 1820, there were more 

than 1,500.000; in 1830, more than 2,000.- 
000; in 1840. nearly 2,500,000; anil in 
1816, the number considerably exceeils 
.'1,000,000, being greater than that of the 
whole while population of the country at 
the close of the revolutionary war. 

The wickedness and present mischiefs 
of slavery, an<l something of a threatening 
aspect upon the future, were seen by dis- 
cerning men before the Federal Union. — 
Mr. Jefferson wrote his " Notes on Vir- 
ginia," in 1781. " The whole commerce 
between master and slave," said he, [an- 
swer to query 18], "is a perpetual exer- 
cise of the most boisterous passions, the 
most unremiiting despotism on the one part, 
and degrading submissions on the other. — 

Our children see this, and learn to indtate j gij^rablc Slates was the other way. Ac. 



puts on the same airs in the circle of small- 
er slaves ; gives loose to the worst of pass- 
ions ; and thus nursed, educated, and daily 
exercised in tyranny, cannot but be stamp- 
ed by it with odious peculiarities. The 
man must be a prodigy who can retain his 
manners and morals undepraved by such 
circumstances. And with what execration 
should the statesman be loaded, who, per- 
mitting one halfof the citizens thus to tram- 
ple on the righU of the other, transforms 
those into despots, and these into enemies, 
destroys the morals of the one part, and the 
amor palricn of the other. • » » » 
In a warm clime, no man will labor for 
himself who can make another labor for 
hiin. This is so true, that of the proprie- 
tors of slaves a very small proportion in- 
deed are ever seen to labor. And can the 
liberties of a nation be thought secure when 
we have removed their only firm basis, a 
conviction in the minds of the people that 
these liberties are of the gift of God ; that 
they are not to be violated but with his 
wradi ? Intleed I tremble for my country 
when I reflect that God is just; that his 
justice cannot sleep for ever : that, consid- 
ering numbers, nature, and natural means 
only, a revolution of the wheel of fortune, 
an exchange of situation, is among possilde 
events ; tliat it may become probable by 
supernatural interference. The Almighty 
has no attribute which can take sides with 
us in such a contest." 

Tli« Slave Pow«r.--No. XI. 

ITS PLACE IN THE FEDERAL CONSTtTCTION. 

In the Convention for forming a Feileral 
Constitution, cjuestions relating to Slavery 
could not fail to present themselves with 
prominence. In the discussions and nego- 
ciations to which it gave rise, Virginia, 
which owned half the slaves iu the country, 
acted a comparatively generous part. Ma- 
ryland and North Carolina followed her 
lead. South Carolina, which owned the 
next most, and Georgia, were moved by 
other instincts. 

Under the old Confederation, when Con- 
gress assessed upon the several States the 
portion which they were respectively to 
raise of a gross sum of money, and the 
States proceeded to tax, each its own citi- 
zens, the rule of assessment was early made 
a question. One proposal was, that the 
States should be taxed in proportion to the 
value of lands and houses ; another in pro^ 
portion to the nunilierof inliabitanis ; anoth- 
er, to the number of white inhabitants ; an- 
other, that two slaves should count as one 
freeman. The rule finally adopted was 
founded on the value of occupied land. Tlic 
same question occurred airain in the Con- 
vention fur framing the Federal Consiiiu- 
tion. Taxation, which was to go hand iu 
hand with representation in the popular 
branch of the Legislature, was of course 
to be proportioned to the amount of proper- 
ty. But what was the best practical meas- 
ure of properly as between different States? 
It was agreed that the amount of population 
was so. But were slaves, who in one 
view were human beings, and in another 
property, like any other stock on a farm, 
were they, or were they not, to be included 
in the census, so as to increase the taxes of 
the States to which they belonged ? Here 
rose a question which it was found couhl 
only be setded by both parlies yielding 
something, ami at length the piincipleof an 
enumeration of three-fifths of the slaves was 
agreed to.* The constitutional provision 
accordingly stanils thus: (Art. 1. § 2.) 
Representatives and direct taxes shall be 
several States, 
itiiiii this Union, 
according to their respective numbers, 
which shall be determined by ailding to the 
whole number of free persons, Including 
those bound lo service for a lerm of years, 
and excluding Indians not taxed, three- 
fifths of all other persons." 

This is the famous Compromise. Be- 
lieved by the free States at the lime to be 
comparatively unimportant, because hav- 
ing reference to a merely temporary slate 
of things, it has come to be the lodging 
place of the leading policy of the Govern- 
ment, and bids fair to nullify the purpose 
for which the ('onstituiion of the United 
States of America was declared to be or- 
dained and established: viz: "to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice. Insure 
ilomestie tranquillity, provide for ihe com- 
mon defence, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty." 

Three things are observable as to this 
most unfortunate measure. 

1. It was a compromise in which the 
free States have received nothing in rcliirn 
for what they yielded ; a bargain in which 
payment has been maile only on one side, 
'i'lie free States agreed to allow a represen- 
tation for three-fifths of the neeroes In the 
popular branch of the national Legislature, 
in consiileration of taxes being paid by the 
slave States in ihe same proportion. But, 
as things have lurned out, they have received 
no lor their enormous tjiio. It was 
expected that the government would be sup- 
ported, in great part at least, by direct tax- 
ation. But a better revenue policy was 
immediately adopted. The government 
h.ts been almost wholly supported by the 
duties on imported articles, aided by the 
comparatively small income from the sales 
of the public lands. No direct tax has 
been levied except towards the close of the 
war of 1812, and a tax of two millions In 
1798. The constilulional provision, so far 
as it went lo compensate the Free Slates 
for the sacrifice they made, is a dead letter. 
The Slave States have enjoyed their pur- 
chase, and have not paid its price. 

2. It was expected by both parlies to 
prove a merely temporary arrangement. — 
The institution to which it related, was be- 
lieved to be doomed. Georgia and South 
Carolina, in their small way, did not give 
up the idea of hidding on to slavery, but the 
whole current of opinion In the more con- 



tlon ought not to enshrine its detestable me- ] about five hundred pounds per hour." * In 
mory. It was a great question in the Con- j 1773 his father relieved him from debts lo 
vention, whether and when the Federal ; the amount of one hundred and forty tlious- 



it : for man is an imitative animal 
» • » The parent storms ; the child 
looks on ; catches the lineaments of wralh ; 



• "The General Court. conrciWng themselves 
bound liy the I'ppor'uni'y "o wiiucss 

against the heinous ami rryinj sin of inan-stcal- 
ini;. as also to prescribe such timely redress for 
what is past, and such law for the future, as mar 
sulliciently deter all otliers l)elonBinE to us to have 
to do with such vile and odious courses, ju.stly ab- 
liorred of all good and just men. do order tliat the 
iieRTO interpreter, and others unlawfully taken, be 
by the first opporlunily (at the chorpre of the 
rounlry for the present) sent to their native coun- 
try, Giiinca, and a letter of indignation of the 
Court thereabouts, desiring our honored Governor 
would please to put this in execution." [Mass. 

Colony Laws. 1640.] J^''!^ ^"'^ J" V'T'^"^^ and ihree lo Iwo. The proposition of five lo three 
as to send and bring back one nlio had been ,„ „f m. 

smuggled down into Maine. 



Government should have power lo abolish 
the foreign slave trade. The arranseinent 
finally fixed on was that it might abolish 
that trade in 1808. Every one who reads 
the debates on the subject, sees that the 
speakers regarded the quealions of the ces- 
sation of the foreign slave trade, and the 
cessation of slavery in the United Stales, as 
substantially one and the same, as dill'ering 
only in the particular that, in point of time, 
one would be a little in advance of the other. 

3. No one dreamed that even for the short 
time the arrangement was expected to lasl, 



and pounds. He was soon again involved 
as deeply, and his dissipations were as no- 
ted in Paris as in London. . . . It is 
not improbable that the dazzling and cor- 
rupt character of Bolingbroke had made an 
early impression upon F'ox. With his anx- 
iety to be the first man of his age In all 
things, and with his versatile energies, lie 
was not an unfit successor to the " all-ac- 
complished " Henry St. John. Like that 
celebrated person, young Fox was notori- 
ous by vice, and famous by his talents. 
But he had none of Bolingbroke's mean- 



it was to have any application except to the ness — malice, or elaborate hypocrisy. Fox 
original thirteen Stales. It was felt to be a ' was simple — unaffected — and sincere. His 



very liaril bargain for the free States, any 
way. Governeur Morris, of Pennsylvania, 
said in llie Convciilipn, that " be would 
sooner submit himself to a tax for paying 
for all the negroes in the United Slates, than 
saddle posterity wilh such a constitution." 
" He never wsuld concur in uphohling do- 
mestic slavery. It was a nefarious institu- 
tion." " The admission of slaves into the 
representation, when fairly explained, comes 
lo this : thai the inhabitant of Georgia and 
South Carolina who goes lo the coast of 
Africa, and in defiance of the most sacred 
laws of humanity, tears away his fellow- 
creatures from their dearest connexions, 
anil damns them to the most cruel bondage, 
shall have more voles in a government in- 
siitiited for protection of the rights of man- 
kind, than the citizens of Pennsylvania or 
New Jersey, who view with a laudable bor- 
lor so nefarious a practice." (.Madison pa- 
pers, 1203, (fee.) But no one imagined that 
other comnuinities, beyond the then exist- 
ing bounds of the States, were to come in 
and claim a share in the agreement. The 
delegates from the free States saw the evil 



virtues were all his own : his vices were In 
a great pari .acquired from a profligate pa- 
rent, and sanctioned by the general laxity 
of the eigliteenih century. 

The genius of bis nature was visible in 
the hardihood with which his personal 
character resisted the encroachment of his 
vices. His evil habits seemed lo affect his 
body only — his mind soared beyontl the so- 
ciety to which he descended. For Fox 
was a phenomenon in profligacy, and 
though he acquired a reckless turn of mind, 
he never became hard, callous, or morose 
by his excesses. His honor, enthusiasm — 
and fine genial spirit survived his dissipa- 
tion. But though his own nature was un- 
scathed by his vices, it w.as not so wilh his 
public character, which was fearfully d:.m- 
aged by his notorious profligacy. 

His parliamentary talents and his person- 
al character were the sources of his power. 
Thounh ilecldedly inferior, as an orator, to 
Bolingbroke — Chatham — and Burke. It was 
Impossible to excel him as a debater. He 
seemed born for the English House of 
Commons. A resolute will : a strong un- 



anil sacrifice lo be enormous. But they ; derstaniling. happily adapted for dealing 



thought they saw to the bottom of it. Their 
posterity have reason lo know that they 
were grievously mistaken. 

The opinions that prevailed respecting 
the short duration of the evil thai had been 
assented to, appear in 'the debates in the 
Stale conventions for adopting the constilu- 
lion. Judge Dawes said, in the Massachu- 
setts convention, " it would not do lo ab- 
olish slavery by an act of Congress, in a 
moment, and so destroy what our Southern 
brethren consider as property. But we may 
say, that although slavery is not smitten by 
an apoplexy, yet It has received a mortal 
wound, and will die of a consumption." — 
(Elliot's Debates, vol. i. p. 00.) "Alter the 
year 1808," said Mr. Wilson, in ihe Penn- 
sylv.inia convention, " the Congress will 
have power to prohibit the importation of 
slaves, notwithstanding the ilisposition of 
any State to the contrary. I consider this 
as laying the foundation for banishing sla- 
very out of this country ; and though the 
period is more distant than I could wish, 
yet It will produce the same kind, gradual 
change, which was produced in Pennslva- 
via. ■» » » ♦ 111 ilie mean lime, the 
new States which are to be formed, will be 
under the control of Congress in this parti- 
cular ; and slaves will never be introduced 
among them." (Ibid. vol. ill. pp.250, 251.) 
On the olher hand, the doctrine that the ge- 
j neral government had no power over the 
I institution of slavery In the States, was iin- 
I known in those times. In the Convention, 
the South Carolina anil Georgia gentlemen 
clamored for a clause containing the denial 
of such a power, (.Madison 1187, 1447) ; 
but it was steadily denleil them. " There 
is no clause in the Constitution," said Mr. 
George Mason in the Virginia Convention, 
"that will prevent the northern and eastern 
States from inedtlling with our whole pro- 
perty In slaves. Tiiere is a clause to pro- 
hibit the importation of slaves after twenty 
years, but there is no provision made for 
securing to the southern Slates those they 



with those politics which are equally re- 
mote from the details of business and the 
generality of speculation; great facility of 
pouring forth a torrent of arguments, were 
his chief qualities. Vehement — Impassion- 
ed, staggering under his emotions, he sway- 
ed his audience, not by a vivid imagination, 
but by the example of his own genuine ex- 
citement. His saying " If a speech read 
well, it was a bad speech," was character- 
istic of his views of eloquence, which he 
considered solely In an English fashion. 
He hail no set style, no monotony of round 
or studied periotls. His illustrations were 
drawn from history or common life. Reas- 
oning from facts and obvious principles, he 
made his hearers think with him, because 
he appeared to speak what he thought, and 
to feel like one of themselves. . . . Un- 
der a Constitution like the British, Fox 
was exactly the kind of polilician to acquire 
influence, and amongst a people like the 
English, he was just the man lo lose pow- 
er. His political character had been form- 
ed by a strange variety of Influences. 
F'rom the Rockingham Whigs he had learn- 
ed to believe that the great Whig families, 
whose ancestors had carried the Revolution 
of 1688, ought still 10 liolil the Crown In 
tutcl.ige, leaving ihe Sovereign only empty 
honors and nominal power. From Eil- 
mund Burke he had learneil the art of gen- 
eralising his views, and reducing '.he phe- 
nomena of politics Into scientific order. 
From Hume — Voltaire — and Montesquieu, 
he had acquired a taste for the philosophy 
which prefers an ideal semblance of ab- 
stract right to tried order and expeiliency. 
From hi? father, he had got the vicious no- 
tion, that any thing was pardonable lo a 
man wilh vast designs and splendid talents. 
His extensive acquaintance with general 
society — his practice at the gaming table 
and on the turf — his familiarity with ihc 
parly cabals, gave him much insight into 
the complexities and frailties of human na- 
ture, and maile him thoroughly experienced 



now possess. •» • « » There ought ' in the most saddening of all knowledge — 
to be a clause in the Constitution lo secure | knowleilge of mankind, 
us that property, which we have acquired 
under our fiiriner laws, and the loss of which 
would bring ruin on a great many people." 
(Elliot's Dcdiales, vol. li. p. 212.) Patrick 
Henry " asked, why it was omitted to se- 
cure us that property in slaves, which we 
held now ? He feared i s omission was 
tlone with design. They might lay such 
heavy taxes on slaves, as would amount to 
emancipation. • • « » Imposts (or 
duties) and excises, were to be uniform. — 
But this uniformity did not extend to taxes. 
This might compel the southern States to 



* He was so skilful a player at whist and picquci, 
lhal, had he restricied himself to those games, he 
might, it is said, have derived a clear income of four 
thousand [lounds a year from his card-purse. But 
he deligblcd in games of chance, fioin witicb he 
ruse nlinosl invariably a loser. f)n one occasion, 
he had the luck to win live thous.ind pounds at a 
silling, part of which he paid to his creditors, and 
soon lost ihe remainder in the company nf those from 
whom he had received il. At his falher's death, he 
had succeeded to an annual income of not less than 
four thousand pounds; and subsequently lo the 
clerkship of the pells in Ireland, worth about three 
thousand pound.-i per annum. But before he atiain- 
libcrate their negroes. He wished ibis pro- ed his Ibinielh year, he had dissipated every shill- 
perlv, therefore, to be guarded." (Ibid. p. : '"g th"" h« "^""i-i either command or procure by 
337.') In a debate in llie Federal Ilouseof : ruinous eipedie n u. 

Representatives, in March. 1790. on the | , . .7~. . - i j », 

' r ■ 1 r .1 r> . I I Juniper HrdselioK to l,«ird Niiffriit. 

presentation ol a memori il ol the (Quakers i 

on the slave trade. Mr. Madison "adverted ! ^^e copy, from the June number of 
to the western country, and the cession of i Po'iglnss Jerrold's Shilling Magazine, an- 
Georgia. in which Congress have certainly other of the admirable Hedgehog Letters : 
the power to regulate Ihi subject of slavery. I Mv Lord :— I hope you'll excuse this 
which shows that gendemen are mistaken ' freedom in me. who am only a cabman, 
in supposing that Congress cannot consti- 'lie "■>"l> is, as I've somewhere said 

tutionallv interfere in the business in any : helore, I can'l help looking on any of my 



fare but as in the liglil of an acquaintance. 
And in this way, I reckon, I know a lot of 
peers, and lords, and judges, and bishops. 
In fact, who is there so great that some- 
time in his life he does n't ride In a cab, — 
that is, when he rides by himself? — for I 
have known parlies who 've been so 



cordingly, the word slave or slavery is not 
used in the Constitution, either In the com- 
promise article, or in the only other provi- 
sion in which the institution is referred to, 
that for the restoration of fugitives. The 
Constitution was not allowed to record the 
word, because il was understood that the 
thing was soon lo perish, and the Conslitu- 



• In respect to taxation, this was but a continua- 
tion of Ihe plan which had been adoptcti on the re- 
visal of the terms of confederation in 1783. At that 
time various plans were brought forward for includ- 
ing slaves in the census of persons, as part of ihe ba- 
sis of taxation. Different proposals were made to 
enumerate slaves in the proportion of four as equi- 
valent to three freemen ; four to one ; Iwo lo one ; 



I finally agreed to, on the motion of Mr. Madison. 



degree whatever." — Boston ff'hig. 

From llie At<- of Pitt and Fox. 
Charles James Fox. 

Never was there such a union of massive 
intellect and fascinating character as was 
witnessed in Charles James Fox. In pub- 
lic he captivated attention by the spleiulor ashamed of the thing, that they've made 
of his abilities, and the ascendency of his j me set 'em ilown half a street off. Very 
energetic will ; in private, he artlessly in- poor twopenny-halfpenny pride this ! But 
graliateil himself by the charm of his man- 1 if in this jolly England we were to build 
ners. With a colossal understanding, he . liospiLals for all the bold Britons who were 
had no arrogance of inlellecl ; the most for- I sick with it, — would n'l there be rare work 
midable of debaters, he was free from all 1 for the bricklayers ! 

dogmatism and petulance, and the world ad- 1 As 1 had the pleasure of taking up your 
mired the rare union of the most command- j lordship at Exeter Hall from the great 
ing power joined to ilelightful sweetness of meeting fordoing away with public killings 
disposition. He was gifted by nature wilh 1 by the hangman, I can't help writing lo 
a robust body, and remarkable buoyancy of ' you these few lines on what has been said 
spirits, which he sustained by society and [ and hinted on that matter. There 's no 
convivial pleasure. Sanguine — enlhuslas- doubt that a good many folks stickle for 
lie — wuh more sensibility than imagination, j hanging as they 'd stickle for good, strong, 
he was fond of consuint excitement, the thick, stupifying port, — something fine and 
vehemence of his nature recoiling from fruity ; to show the hardness of their heads 
what he deemed the sluggish monotony of ^ and the strength of their stomachs. And 
every-day existence. Thus Politics — even | so they call a dislike to Jack Ketch nothing 
of the highest kind — being insufllcieiit lo ! less than " sickly seniimenlallty." Once 
stimulate him, he plunged wilh ardor into | il was "morbid sympathy;" but that's 
all the vices of a fashionable libertine. And ! gone out. Now, not lo like the halter is 
while his eloquence and knowledge were , to be sickly and sentimental ; whilst to en- 
eagerly extolled by politicians — his volup- joy the Old Bailey use of hemp is lo show 
' tuous excesses — his reckless hazards at the i our manhood. The British Lion, these 
gaming table, were the themes of a thous- folks diink, would be no more than a milk- 
and tongues. Play had become an indom- i lapping puppy-dog if, now and then, there 
liable passion with him. " By the bye," was n't given to him a live murderer, 
says Gibbon in one of his letters, when al- 1 Then ho wags his tail ; then he roars, anil 
luding to the young orator's exertions for ! shows what is called the majesty of the 
enlarging the Toleration Act, " Charles Fox law ; (tho' sometimes, I must say il. its 
prepared himself for that holy war by pass- ' majesty is of a very Bartlemy-fair sort, in- 
ing twenty-two hours in the pious exercise i deed) then he proves that law must be 
of hazard. His devotion cost him only carnivorous, I think they call it, to live at 



all. And we've only to think awhile of 
the old times, to remember the judges and 
grave folks who declared that if the majesty 
of the law (that is, the British Lion from 
the Royal Arms) didn't feed upon men for 
doing fifty other things besiiles blood-shed- 
ding, — he 'd mope, fall sick, take the 
mange, and die. Nevertheless, one by one 
the British Lion lost his meals of human 
flesh, — and, though certain folks swore he 
must sink under il, he 's as strong as ever 
on a less bloody diet. 

The fact is, everybody has his own hob- 
by about hanging ; everybody thought his 
own particular bit of property the bit of all 
bits to bo protected by Jack Ketch ; other- 
wise what sheep would be stole, — what 
horses run away wilh. Could women — 
the dear little doves! — think themselves 
safe. If bigamy didn't leail to 'I'ybnrn? 
Would n'l every olher man buy two wed- 
ding rings, just as men went sporting with 
double-barrelled guns to hit two birds, the 
one after the olher? Well, they didn't 
hang any longer for sheep and horses, and 
still their owners sleep in their beds, while 
the beasts are out In the fields. They 
did n't hang for bigamy, — and. though for 
some lime no woman would accept a man 
afore alt the parish registers had been 
searched, to know if he was really single 
or not, now we find that they are c.ijoled 
lo go to church, qiiile conteiH to take the 
man's word upon the matter. Yet, there 
was a time when no woman thought her- 
self safe if she wasn't protected by a halter. 

It's the same thing, mind, with a good 
many people who 'd hang for murder. 
They think — I know it — that there 's a 



of our day would certainly have been hang- 
ing a few years back — the kind "unweari- 
ed exertions" of all the House of Commons 
could not have brought back to the world 
Joseph -Mason, murdered by Jack Ketch ! 
The Home Office might have offered even 
more than fifty or sixty shillings, — and 
poor Joseph must have still have slept in 
his grave, — his wife robbed of her hus- 
band, — his children of their fatlier. And 
yet, my Lord, is it not horrible to think 
and to know that many a Joseph Mason 
has been killed— innoceiUly killed — in cold 
blood by the hangman, for " the protec- 
tion of property," and the cannibal "majes- 
ty of the law ?" 

I know, my Lord, I am but a cabman, 
and not at all fit to dol the i's or stroke the 
/'* of the writers in The Times : still I 
must have a litde say upon this hanging 
matter. The Times, for the most part, had 
a mild, good-tempered piece of writing 
enough on the meeting at Exeter Hill ; 
nevertheless, here 's a little bit that I don't 
think quite fair: 

"The other alternative is imprisonment. 
The sentence, we presume, must be for life, 
'("he confiiiemi:nt, we also presume, will 
be, in part at least, solitary. The substi- 
tute, then, fi)r death is to be solitary con- 
finement. For a quick and paindess exe- 
cutlon we are lo have a teilioiis life-long 
torture. The effects of this kind of punish- 
mcnl are now well known — idiocy, mad- 
ness, incurable weakness of mintl and body. 
To save a man's Ufeyou convert him in- 
to a beast. To give his soul time for re- 
pentence, you debase it until it cea-^es to 
be a human soul, and becomes a mere an- 



erowd of folks who 're only waiting for the ; imatcd spirit of so much worthless clay. — 
putting down of the hangman, to run out j And ihis is your notable scheme of ciimin- 
like mad Malays, and cut and thrust at ■ al reformation, your notable substitute for 
their neighbors. " I 'II tell you what," capital punishments, ye speech-making 
said my friend. Jack Blackgang, to me the [ philanthropisls, ye transcendental moral- 



other day, — "I'll tell you what; if they 
wasn't lo lianira man for murder, 1 should- 
n't sleep peaceably in my bed." Now, 
St the very lime Jack said this, I 'm sure 
he forgot that burglary was no longer cap- 
ital ; and that, therefore, he 'd been quietly 
-sleeping, safe in the thought lhal his door- 
post was guarded by a hangman. 

'Twould be loolied upon as a shocking 
matter now — in fact, Newgale stones would 
be torn up against it — to hang a litUe boy 
of fifteen for passing a forged twenly shil- 
ling bank rag, — and yet such cliild-inurder 
has been done : otherwise would the gentle- 



ists ! You say that the image of man is 
sacred, that it shall not be defaced on a scaf- 
fold, and hung upon a gibbet. Hut is not 
his viind more sacreil still, and shall that 
be destroyed for the benefit of humanity ^ 
You call an execution judicial murder, but 
we call solitary confinement a life-long tor- 
ture. Y'ou stigmatise the law of the land 
as sanguinary and opposed to the genius of 
Christianity ; we say that your law is 
worse than sansiuinary, and opposed to 
that spirit of mercy for which you so os- 
tentatiously contentl." 

Now, my Lord, if I've properly attended 



men of the Bank parlor have thouirhl their | to your speeches anil wriiings of others on 
gold safe, even In their very cellars ? The ' this manner of man-killing, I have never 
Lion majesty of ihe law was to be satisfied ; j understood that it was lo convert the mur- 
and, therefore he made his Newgate break- j derer " into a beast," — lo debase his soul 
fasts off men and children. And then, ! " until it ceases to he a human soul," — to 
was n't the Lion well fed, and wa.s n'l his I destroy his " sacred" mintl " for the bene- 
coat sleek and glossy with his good living? fit of humanity." I may be wrong ; but I 
Poor beast! he has since been deprived of, have always thought that the murderer. 



his breakfasts of babies, — and yet, my 
Lord, when I saw him last he looked as 
fresh as a four-year old. and roared as loud 
as any average clap of thunder. But I re- 
peat it : almost every man who would 
liang for murder, thinlvs that without hang- 
ing there 'd be somebody re.ady lo murder 
him; and, ihei-cfore. he respects and prais- 



whilst he was prevented from doing furth- 
er mischief — whilst. Intleed. he w.as kept 
apart like a human ratUe-snake — should not 
be debaseil into a beast; il was never 
thought of, if his life was saved from the 
hangman, that his spirit should be murdered 
by his jailer. Certainly, he was to be 
made a slave for life ; but the slavery was 



es Jack Ketch as the scarecrow that keeps not to be made so dark, so lonely, that the 
the assassin from his own parliciilar throat, j wretch was not to catch glimpses of heaven 
His sheep are safe enough, aliliough Jack i ihroiigh il. What say you, my Lord f 
Ketch Is no longer their shepherd ; but he j But the great point Is this; the great 
himself, depriveil of such a friend to lake a ■ bungling is lo teach gentleness and mercy 
proper vengeance, would be the mark for | and kindness towards man and man by pub- 
every olher knife, — the target for every j He killing ! To make the hangman the 
bullet. " No." says Bill Dixon, that drives ! schoolmaster ! What should we say of a 
942 — " No." says he. " do n't hang for no- faiber who. to teach his chihlren the sin of 



thing but taking life ; for life." says he, "is 
a holy thing !" " 'Xacdy so," says I ; 
"and being so holy, are we taught to think 
It so when we see one man, in cold blood, 
— paid for the work, loo — strangle another? 
Life, that Jack Ketch takes for so much 
money, — for mintl, man-killing is a matter 
of trade with him ; everything he eals is 
seasoned with the baiter — can't be preach- 
ed up as a very holy thing — (no, not tho' 
there's a parson of the 'Siablislicd Church 
on the gallows lo preach it.) What one 
man does for a salary. It may be thought 
by some, can't be so very horrible to do, 
when the blood 's up lo have revenge !" 
.\n(l after tliis fashion, my Lord, do they 
preach the holiness of life; and folks are 
iound to cry "Amen" to the preaching. 

" But, i 'II tell you what," says Bill 
Wigrain tome; Bill drives i;hariol 72. — 
1 'II lell you what. If you did n't hang for 
murder, you 'd have people lo lake the 
law themselves. I hope I 'm a peaceable 
man," said Bill. — and he is, I must t^wn 
that — "but if anybo^ly was to kill anybody 
as belonged lo ine, and the law would n't 
kill him. I would !" " Bin William." says 
I, "the law wouldn't lei you have that 
pleasure. The law, if it was worth any 
thing, woulil itself lay fast hold of tlie mur- 
derer, and keep him fiom doing further 
mischief. And when you talk about fol- 
lowing a man through the world," — for he 
did — " lhal wotilil n'l be called for al all, 
since he'd be found on Norfolk Island, or 
some such pleasant resting-place. Bui the 
fact is, you 're one of the folks that think 
murder not much unlike French brandy ; 
lake away the halier from one, and all the 
duly from the other, and all ihe world 
would suddenly be wanting their bellyful 
of both." 

And when we think of the murders Jack 
Ketch has committed, — hanging innocent 



picking pockets, diil nothing but what is 
called, I think, — for as I onco heard one 
great author say of another, my " knowl- 
edge ofjlash is very superficial," — what is 
called " draw the salt-box!" — lhal is, pull 
a handkerchief out, without lelling the lid 
be hearil. I think this would be about as 
wise a plan to teach a respect for other 
people's pockets, as it is wise In the em- 
ployers of Jack Ketch to teach a respect 
for other people's throats. I think so. 
But then, as I often say, I'm only an igno- 
rant cabman. 

But to go back a litde to their "sickly 
sentimentality." Depend upon it, some 
folks. If they'd have had the words, would 
have used 'em to any chicken-heart who'd 
turned pale when the rack cracked the 
bones of the criminal — or the ihuiiib-serew 
made the blood spirt from under the nails. 
He'd have been " sickly senlimeiital " then, 
as the enemies of hanging are now. The 
.Mornins^ Post leaves Its flounces and its 
frills, and opens ils bookmuslin mouth 
against "sickly sentimentality;" and even 
the gardener turns from his carnations and 
his roses, lo squirt al the white-faced weak- 
ness. He says : 

" We have not yet heard of any philan- 
thropic persons having taken these marau- 
tlers, {jvasps"] under their protection. That 
is a stage of civilization at which we have 
not al present arrived ; though, considering 
how far sickly sentimentality is going just 
now, there is no knowing what may hap- 
pen. In the meanwhile, tiiilil wasp-catch- 
ing becomes penal, either legally or social- 
ly, we woultl advise those who are likely 
lo have anything eatable next autumn, to 
look sharp now." — Gardener's Chronicle. 

Mr. (Jardener, without ever ilreaining it, 
has ranged himself along wilh the rope par- 
ty of all times. For lliey have always pun- 



Lent Assizes, 1843, unjusdy sentenced 'o , ^ 
twenty years' transportation." Well, the " '^"^ 
man was found out to be innocent: and 
Mr. IT. R. Yorke, M. P., doing his best 
for him, — he was brought back from chains 
and slavery to his poor wife and children. 

" He arrived in London on the 29tb of 
April," and, would you think It? The 
man went to the Home Office, where they 
gave him money — at least some forty shil- 
lings — to take him home. .Anil the inno- 
cent man went down to Y'ork, and his 
friends made a-liltlc feast for him, — though 



,, , . 1 I , , I , , . , . ished criminals as if they were mere wasps ; 

folks! And I should like to know if a I , , / . 

,. 1 , ■ , r 1 as if they were altogether different things 

man may n t still be hung innocent ol miir- ' , , •' i . , - r u !_■ <• 
, ■' , I T 11 1 ■ .1- Irom the workinij bees ol the hive; as il 

der. as men have been Killed innocent ol , , , * ■ l i • i 

, , ,. , , . ,. T 1 I they were sent here, with their stings really 
house-breaking and shoep-stealing. 1 reail , , i n i 

■ ., ' , . matle. lo seize upon the honey, to kill the 

a pretty case in ihe papers, a day or two , , ' i r ■ 

' -„ I t I •. I. honey-makers. — antl for such reason were 

aco. Perhaps, my Loril. you saw it. it , •' i Vl i 
*' , . ' 1 1 . f 1 to be got rill ol by steel or rope, 

was about one Joseph Mason, "late ol i . ^ . -' V i •.• 

-vr 1 1 • 1 . .1, I At this very moment, my Lord, writing 

Cifton. Yorkshire, who was at the \ ork , . . ,„' 

' here at the Goat anil Compasses — lor 1 iii 

like olher writers I 've heard of, 

to scribble in all sorts of pot-houses, wher- 



ever my stand may be — at ibis moment, 
Jem Davis luis read an account of the Old 
Bailey. Here it Is : 

" The grand juiy, among many similar 
instances, have had befi)re them the case of 
Thomas Miller, (No. 34, Middlesex,) a 
child of eight years of age, for stealing lead 
lo the value of , with a former convic- 
tion, and the case of Iwo boys, of the age 
of sixteen, (No. 119, Middlesex,) for steal- 



I have n't hear.l that the Mayor was at the , '^"S to the value of one shilling, with a for- 
party, or that the jury that tried him or tl. I conviction against one of them for steal- 
judtre that sentenced him, sent to wish liim | ">S •'>« value of sixpence. 1 he irralion- 
oy of bis happy return. He was robbed , =>lity of moving the complicated and costly 
only of three years' time and labor,-he machinery of law for '"'e ••'pl punishment 
was chained and made a slave of for U.ree for such acts) of children, neglected 

years, and the head (and heart) of the Home , «'"' forcibly impressed itsell on 

Office, making capital reparatitin. paid Jo- ""e minds of the grand jury. 
' seph Mason's fare (first class, of course,) 1 Now, Thomas Miller, a few years ago, 
down lo York ! Well, all this is bad would have been looked upon as a born 
enouoh, — but. suppose Joseph Mason had ' wasp : and, after a few years' stealing about 
been hanged — and a twenty years' sentence ' the town, would have been killed, not by 



-Mr. Gardener's " pair of entomological for- 
ceps, • but by Mr. Ketch's rope. And 
what "wasps" have not been killed? 
Wasps of courts and alleys; wasps hatch- 
ed to pilfer and sting; wasps especially 
brought into the world lo rob and murder 
the honest, hard-working for the creatures 
hive ! Human insects, as different from 
decent people as wasp and honey-bee ! But 
now, my Lord, we are beginning to find 
oul our mistake; lo discover the " irration- 
ality " of punishing the growth of our own 
neglect. And therefore. I say, "sickly 
sentimcnlality " must protect ihese wasps; 
seeing il is not their fault if they are not 
turned into working-bees. 

Mr. Carlyle, however, is of a different 
mind. I've been reading bits of his Oliver 
Cromwell in llie Times, and oh ! how he 
docs lay about the men of your parly, my 
Loril. the Abolitionists ! 

" But in Oliver's lime, as I say, there 
was s:ill belief in the judgments of God; 
in Oliver's time there was yet no distracted 
jargon of abolishing capital punishments; 
of Jean Jacques philanthropy, and univer- 
sal rosewaler, in this world, still so full of 
sin." 

Mr. Carlyle is a great writer, for certain ; 
nevertheless — but then. I'm only a cabman 
— some of his passages remind me of a 
basket of eels; you can see there's wrig- 
gling and life in what's before you ; but for 
all lhal. you are sometimes plaguily puz- 
zled to make out the proper heads and iho 
proper tails. 

So, according to Mr. Carlyle, these judg- 
ments of Goil onght lo continue to be acted 
by Jack Ketch. Wilh Carlyle, to hang is 
— divine. 

" Only in la(e decadent generations, fast 
hastening towards radical ciiange, or final 
perdition, can such indiscriminate mash- 
ings-iip of good and evil into one universal 
patent-treacle, and most unmedical electua- 
ry of Rousseau senlimentalism, universal 
Pardon and Benevolence, with dinner and 
drink, and one cheer more, to take effect on 
our earth. Electuary very poisonous, as 
stveet as it is, and very nauseous ; of which 
Oliver, happier than we, had not yet heard 
the slishtest intimation, [the author knows 
tliis.^ even in dreams." 

W hen I read this, Sam Biggs called It 
" very startling ;" and so the sound of it — 
just the sound — is very startling ; In the 
same way that any man would be very 
startling;, if he walked about the world with 
a speaking-trumpet to his mouth, makings 
row with, " How d' ye do ?" " It 's a fine 
day," "What's o'clock?" — things com- 
mon-place enough when uttereil like a 
Christian, but lo some folks very slarding, 
when lurned Inside out, and bellowed as 
though every syllable h.ad been fished up 
from the xvell of truth, and was as great a 
a discovery as North and South America. 
And so, my Lord, I remain, 
Y'our obedient huiuhle servant, 
JUNIPER HEDGEHOG. 

Prom the Chronolype. 
The Philosophy of Linbor.— No. 1. 

Labor is regarded by the lazy as a curse. 
Il is a blessing, anil an inilispen'sahle bless- 
ing to all but oysters. They are made only 
to eat, not to earn. Man is made to earn 
and to eat loo. He is miserable unless he 
can do bolh. He Is matle with a vast vari- 
ety of natural organs, and a mind that can 
atlil artificial ones. He is not fully happy 
unless he can exercise all his natural pow- 
ers, both of mind and body, as well the ac- 
tive as tlie passive, the voluntary as the in- 
voluntary. He wants a variety of work to 
do. He is not exclusively graminivorous, 
or friigivorous, or carnivorous, but all three. 
Therefore all the kingdoms of the accessi- 
ble universe must belaid under contribution 
for his stomach. He Is left by his Creator 
without fur or feathers. 'I herefore he 
must exercise his wit, and his nice mus- 
cles to supply the ileficiency from the store- 
house of creation, and chiefly from raw ma- 
terials. There is no end lo the labor he 
may bestow in enhancing the comfort and 
beauly of the exterior covering. To pro- 
duce or procure from the earth, the sea, or 
the air, the food necessary to the highest 
pleasure of the appetite is comparatively 
easy, though a good deal may be expended 
in the art of cookery. 

Again ; man must have protection against 
the climate, where lo bestow his goods, 
where lo indulge his social propensities, 
where to cultivate his religious faculties. 
Hence architecture. Man loves novelties 
and wonders, and lacks wings and fins. 
Hence ships, wheels, locomotives. There 
is in fact a provision fiir an infinity of labor 
and consequent blessing provided for the 
human race in this world, and doubtless in 
the next, also. 

When we lake into view our cities, 
workshops, storehouses, factories, farms, 
gardens, &c., Sic, we lake into view a pro- 
digious amount of blessings in the mere la- 
bor of production involved. Let us bless 
God for it. 

But because the world is excellently well 
made, il is not certain that it cannot he bet- 
tered. There are evils and evil tendencies 
at work to be coiinlcracted. It is a part of 
the great and blessed provision of labor laid 
up for us, that society is, and will eternally 
be capable of being made belter. 

On this subject of eating and drinking, 
we see a tendency to a division and separa- 
tion between those who eat and those who 
earn, which is to be deprecated. We shall 
explain hereafter. 

Benevolence, — Kindness, and "good 
will lo men" should be an active character- 
istic of every mind. The individual who 
looks exclusively for self-interest, is but a 
rough and uncomely link in the chain of civ- 
ilized society. We should ever be willing 
to extend to others the same privileges and 
blessings, which we ourselves would wish 
lo enjoy. Benevolence seeks to alleviate 
the pang of suffering humanity — lo comfort 
the afllicted, and to lighten the burdens of 
a friend, when il is loo cumbrous for him 
to bear. The " Golden Rule" compre- 
hends the law of benevolence, and not only 
is It our privilege to assist others in their 
necessity, but II is our imperious duly. 
Let this principle, my scholars, actuate you, 
in all your relations with the world in life, 
and your actions shall be approved by your 
own conscience, and by your God. Remem- 
ber, that if you would be respected, and 
beloved by your friends, and the world at 
large, the inestimable gem of benevolence 
must be kept bright, by active exercise. — 
Teacher's Gift. 

" Take heed that ye do not your alms befoTB 
i men, lo lie seen of them : otherwise ye have no 
I reward of your Father nbich is in heaven." 
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bcfarp Great Britain, and played the Imlly with in which he denounces the North unsparingly. 
Mexico; and he stands ready to check the enter- < What he means hy the North it is not difficult to 
prise, and resist the growth ol* Kentucky, and tlio j dderniine. Kentucky eomcH under the ban in 
West, if he can thereby bolster up ultra southern j Alabama. A p-rpctualist who doubts a slave- 
power, by giving perpetuity to slavcrj-. Sec in holder hales him more cordially than he does the 



KentncUy KI«ctlon.--Our Dnty. 

The Convention question was more or less dis- 
cussed, previous to our late election, in most of 
the counties of the State. In some of them it was 
the test. Wherever made so, it carried. \Vc infer 
from this tliat our people are in favor of having a 
Convention. 

Where the issue was made in those countiefi, 
slflverv was not mooted, though everybody knew 
it must be a prominent topic in case a convention 
should he called. There are other evils to be rem- 
edied. These are most talked of, though the main 
evil is most thought about. We are satisfted, 
therefore, under all the circumstances, that the U- 
f*ue was not directly made during; the late elec- 
tion. 

It is no trifling matter to change the fundamen- 
tal law of a Slate. It should never bo done hur- 
riedly, or under cTcilement. There should be, on 
the part of the people, the fullest and fairest dis- 
cussion of all matters pertaining to the public 
weal, and the public will defmitely settled as to 
leading reforms needed. To this end we should 
all direct our attention. Wherein is the Consti- 
tution defective — how far, and in what manner, 
Khali ihes*) defects be renr.edied — these are the 
points which every voter should fix in his own 
mind, and discuss and agitate, until they arc set- 
tled. 

We have said that slavery must enter into the 
discussion of the call of a convention, and be the 
main topic before the convention whenever con- 
voked. It is essential, then, that it bo thoroughly 
discussed. The friends of emancipation owe it to 
themselves, and the State, to bring about this dis- 
cussion. The voters of Kentucky are not boys. 
They are not to be frightened with the cry of for- 
eign interference, or driven from doing what is 
right and just, because others do wrong. It were 
unmanly, as well as cowardly, in any freeman, 
indeed, to refuse to benefit himself, his children, 
and the State, because individuals afar off aro fa- 
natic or mad. and we do not l>cUeve our people 
will act upon so poor and contemptible a plea. 
Let the question of emancipation come up, then. 
Let it be openly and boldly discussed with refer- 
ence to the interests of Kentucky, and to those in- 
terests alone. Let every citizen ask, not what 
Ohio wants, but what his own State demands — 
what is necessary to be done for the real and per- 
manent welfare of his own home — and seek to se- 
cure it by a straight-forward honesty, and gener- 
ous patriotism. 

All our enlightened citizens f>ay slavery is an 
evil, and should be abolished. They are in earn- 
est in making this declaralion, oi they are not If 
in earnest, let them show it by acta. And what 
is the best method of making a proper manifesta- 
tion ! We would suggest this, as alike obvious 
and simple. Let emancipation societies he estab- 
lished, wherever they can be, upon the general prin- 
ciple, that slavery is to be abolished in Kentucky, 
leaving out of view special details, and particular 
plans, and let them bring up. over the whole State, 
the main question for fulLand debberate discussion. 
We make the exception above, liecause whoever 
is in earnest on the subject, desires first, to wake 
up and enlighten the public mind. Here, all 
emancipationists are agreed. By taking this stand, 
then, we shall, not only present a stronger front, 
hut go before the people on the great issue — 
whether Kentucky shall continue u slave Slate, or 
l»c free. When tlie latter noble alternative is de- 
clared to bo tlieir will — when they say, in the 
might and majesty of their virtue — that the time 
iri to be that no slave shall tread our soil — then 
can we turn our attention to the various plans 
nuggcsted, and determine, tlirough our good a,nd 
wise men in convention, how and when libertt 
shall be the common birtlk-right of all. 

We ask our friends to ponder well upon this 
subject. We beg them to act. What is there 
to prevent the freemen of Louisville from follow- 
ing the example of the freemen of Lewis, and 
forming, at once, an emancipation society ? No 
portion of Kentucky would feel so quickly the 
beneficial spring of universal liberty as Louisville 
and the a(ljoining counties. They possess every 
advantage. Tliey abound in facilities for extended 
commerce, manufactures, and agriculture, and 
need only a right impulse to be given, to put them 
on a par with Cincinnati and the neighborhood 
around it. Is there no way to rouse her mer- 
chants, her manufacturers, her mechanics, and 
her slaveholders, to take this glorious step? Can- 
not good and honest men enough be found in all 
these classes to look beyond the hour, and labor 
for their children and their posterity 1 Is there 
not magnanimity and a true spirit of humanity in 
and around Louisville, broad and bold enough, to 
set an example, in this regard, which shall be felt 
all over Kentucky 1 And what is there to prevent 
the friends of emancipation, in every county in 
the State, taking a similar step ? Are you few 
in numbers ? The greater your glory in defending 
what is just and proper. Are you strong 1 The 
deeper the necessity for your manifesting that 
strength like men. 

Come, friends. Link yourselves together. Act. 
Make the issue or meet it. Let there be no 
dodging — no servility — no hesitation, in arguing 
above board, and with utmost freedom, a question 
which is debated in every cabin, mansion, and 
church in the State — which fills men's minds eve- 
rywhere — which they desire, above all others, to 
hear freely and thoroughly discussed, and to sec 
well and wiselv settled. 



Heavy Expenses. 

The following 1» given as u iist of ilie principal sppro- 
priations made ai tliu recent session of Cougruss ; und ilis 
amount of expeniliiurf ft provided for : — 

For ilie regulnr nrtny 96.673,000 

Wlxi Po!ni Miliiury academy 121,778 

Piosecuiion of tlie war with Mexico 10.(JOU.UOO 

Puv of voluniecru ll,»67.(KO 

Kofl.fication* 1.^-10,000 

Certain defences 170,000 

Deficient appropriBiion* for J846 I.TOO.OWi 

Support of the navy 7.I50.0W) 



»39.7n.97ti 

Expenditures on account of the Indians tJ'll.oiHi 

Pnv of mt niberK of Congreia and wild Indians :£t9.U0C» 

Civil and diplommic service 4,104.000 

Post othce depamneiit 4.07-,000 

1-14,000 



The River and Harbor Bill. 

Tlie President, in bis message vetoing the Bill, 
says— 

" That the Federal Government is one of limit- 
ed powers, and that its powers arc such, and such 
onlv as are expressly granted in the Constitution, 
or aro properly incident to the expressly granted 
powers, and necessary to their execution." 

Say you so, Mr. President ? How came Texas 
annexed! How have we an army on a foreign 
soil in the far South-west, and over fiAy millions 
of dollars already spent to support it I A plain 
roan will find it hard to explain your inconsistency. 
Let us see. 

The harbors and rivers of the West want a few 
millions of dollars to clear them out, and make 
their navigation safe for life and property. Mr. 
PolW replies, " No, freemen of the West, this can't 
be done ; the Constitution won't allow it." But 
a war breaks out with Mexico, or is forced upon 
us, rather, by the President, and it is necessary to 
improve the navigation of the Rio Grande, and 
build a road to California, and millions can be lav- 
ished for this object. And Mia is Constitutional. 
Put into plain English, Mr. Polk says to Kentucky 
and the West, " We can*l improve your rivers 
and lakes, but we can improve the Rio Grande 
and Mexico. 

The truth is, Mr. Polk has thrown himself into 
Ihe arms of the perpetua lists. He has cowered 



what strains of triumph South Carolina greeted 
the Veto-Message, through Mr. Holmes^the mem- 
ber from Charleston: — 

He (Mr. Polk) deserved immortal honor for 
meeting and breasting and throwing back the 
wave which was destined to ovcr%vhelm the coun- 
try in a wasteful expenditure of the public treasure. 
The Democratic party was a party of principle, 
and he would ask every member of it with what 
sort of face he could rise in his place and reprolmtc 
a veto such as that which had been sent them this 
day ? A veto which supported the principles of 
the Baltimore Convention. (Ronrs of laughter, 
and cries of " Were you there V " Was South 
Carolina there ?") No, she had not l>ren there. 
( " Nor your State ?") No; South CaroUna had 
subscribed no creed, because it was known to all 
that she stood on the eternal principles of free 
trade, and on such a Tarill'as should equally t>en< 
efit every part of the country. If the Democratic 
party meant to stand together, it must not divide 
on local questions of internal improvements to be 
brought to every man's door. They had done glo- 
riously. They had given the country such a 
President as the world had never seen nor ever 
would see again probalily. A President who hid 
done his duty on the Oregon question. (Renew- 
ed merriment.) A President who had battled tri- 
umphantly in the glorious, immortal struggle l>e- 
tween mono[K)ly and free trade — who had unfet- 
tered the energies of a great people, and had made 



rankest fanatic of New England. He considers 
the former a traitor; the latter a fool. For the 
one he feela loathing and scorn ; for the other, 
pity and contempt. And is Kentucky content to 
play the lacquey to these perpetualists ? 

Mr. Vancey speaks in his circular as follows: 
" My observation here, convinces ine that in 
such a party organization, the South, which is 
the only portion of the party sound on all these 
questions, is used merely to foot the billy and to 
aid in giving a power which shall give to our 
Northern hr.>thern the spoils.'" And, as a remedy 
for this state of things, he proposes that they shall 
"never again meet, in common Democratic con- 
vention, a large body of men who have vigorously 
opposed us on principle." 

Is not this a good joke ? Why, these South- 
rons have had all that they have a.skcd for, and 
now, with their hands full, they say, *'if you don't 
give us more we will set up for ournelves, and 
leave you all in the lurch." Will Kentucky beg 
these perpeualists to smile upon her, and ask 
their permission to walk in the same path with 
them, when they threaten thus to kick us out of it ! 



Look Oat* 

Old England is in a ferment. Her people are | 
resolved to have larger rights, and wider opportuni- 



this Government a universal blessing instead of j ^-^^ ^^^^ j^e aristocracy there hear their voice. 



being a particular curse, 

Let Kentuckians look well to these things. 



and say it must be obeyed. Blackwood, a high lory 
Magazine, intimates that this result is certain. It 



The Goldeu Age Is Coming yet* 

So says and sings a bard of Old England. 
Praise him ! We thank always that fervent spirit 
which chides impatience, and bids men labor and 
wait. 

Hope on — work on — this is the true principle 
of manhood. Grant that a life is spent in toiling | l^ken upon it the 

ve th« nobl 



**In England we are preparing the way for a total 
change. The ground work of a revolution is laid 
from hour to hour; the Aristocracy, the Church, 
the landed proprietors, are made objects of popular 
libel, only preparatory to their being made the ob* 
jects of popular assault. The Leauge has not yet 
e of the Commune of Paris, 
Ihe clergy, and the bankers 
l>een massacred in the prison> ; but when once the 
popular passions are kindled by the hopes of nation- 
al plunder, the revolution will have begun, and then 
farewell to the Constitution. The habits of Eng- 
land, we willingly allow, are opposed (o public cruel- 
i ty ; and in the worst excesses, the France of I7'.>3 
' would probably leave us behind. But the principle 
in every nation is ihe same; the possessors of prop- 
erty will resist, the plunderers of pro( erty will fight ; 
confiicting banners will be raised, and, afier desper- 
ate struggles the multitude wiU be the maiter^ of 
the land. 

And shall we be behind them ? 



for others* good, without our seeing a single bene- 
ficial result springing from it. The seed is plant- 
ed, nevertheless. It may be along the wayside. 
It may be in a dark and obscure spot. But it is 
planted, and it will grow, and ripen, and bear 
fruit. What matters it to us, when, or where 
It will be at the right time, and in the right place, 
for God nurtures and directs it. Admit, again, 
that besides not seeing this fruit while on earth, 
we know not of its ripening when we have gone 
away from it. What care we for this ? Il does 
the good we meant it should do, and our life has 
not been spent in vain. Is not//ja/ enough 1 

We take up, sometimes, the history of the past, 
and wonder how, in the dark centuries of the 
world, the true men, who lived in them, had any 
hope. Lok at their position. Murder, rapine, 
massacre and cruelly, in every form, were com- 
mon in every land. Two words stood out, writ- 
ten upon society, as if they combined the will of 
fate, and the law of heaven — f<trce and wrong. 
The clank of chains followed the clash of swords. 
Man was a despot, and burrowed in crime as if it 
were his kindred lot. The few bartered freedom 
away, and made the many crouch before them in 
abject slaver}', while they spent life in bloody con- 
flict, or in the indulgence of a beastly lust. What 
was there of hope then for man 1 Vet, these times 
have passed by. The good in them lived not in 
vain. The despot has fallen. The citizen now 
stands where once the serf stood, and if there l»o, 
as there is, a bondage among men more civilized, 
yet as crushing, Religion instead of the sword, is 
preparing to snap the chain-hnks asunder, and to 
make freedom the right of all, as its law of love. 

Who, then, should doubt or distrust 1 Who be 
impatient, or fear ? Hope on — work on ! The 
seed is sown, and the Golden .Age is coming yet. 
Hear the bard, as in spirit-atrains, he bids us love, 
labor, and wait : 

Bards in praise of Golden Agea 

Long have sung in lofty rhyme, 
But, except in llieir own pages. 

Never was there such a time: 
The lera they so much regret. 
The Golden Age, is coming yet ! 

Iron, iron, iron only. 

All Ihe ages that have been. 
Barren were they, bleak, and lonely. 

Here and there a flower between — 
With blood and tears they all were wet, 
The Golden Age is coming yet. 

By the lofty aims we cherish, 

By the hope that never dies, 
Error's legions soon shall perish. 

Liberty and Truth arise — 
A pair on earth that never met, 
The Golden Age is coming yet. 

V\) then, brothers, and ho doing, 

Ev'ry cflTort brings it on. 
And the humblest — truth pursuing — 

From its pathway lifts a stone. 
Love then, and labor, do not fret ; 
The Golden Age is coming yet. 

Maine. 

We said long ago, that no true reform on the 
subject of slavery coulA be accomplished until the 
free States were prepared to do their whole duty. 

This fact is beginnipg to be felt in New Eng- 
land. The dictation of Southern perpetualists 
has forced them to see it in its true light. New 
Hampshire has already recoiled from the embrace 
of South Carolina; and Maine, unless we mistake 
all the signs of the times, will soon follow suit. 

These New England people rememl>er, when 
our constitution was formed, that slaverj* was for- 
ever excluded, by solemn ordinance, from all 
the territory of the Union, except those States 
wherein it existed ; and that the nation, as a na- 
tion, was neither called upon nor expected to sup- 
port, or extend, the Institution. It was left ex- 
clusively to the States themselves. 

They have seen since then Louisiana, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Florida, and Texas, added to this 
Cnion by purchase or conquest, giving ten Sena- 
tors and thirteen Representatives to the slave 
power. They have seen this new power standing 
upon the ground of perpttualism, usurping au- 
thority and controlling the patronage, as well as 
the legislation of the National Government, de- 
nying the right of petition, gagging the Press, and 
squandering the revenue of the nation in wanton 
war. And now they behold in the South West 
a mighty army arrayed, to acquire new territory 
out of which to build up new slave-StAles, and a 
Southern President spending more lavishly than 
ever, the blood and treasure of the Nation, to ac- 
compUsh this object. 

And whence this abuse of human right — this 
sacrilegious disregard of the injunctions of our 
fathers — this wanton violation of the fundamental 
principles of our Constitution ? From the sub- 
mission of the North and the West! Let them 
stand, even now, upon this platform, thai no more 
slave territory shall be added to the Union — let the 
people of the free States, of all parlies, unite upon 
this doctrine, and elect men to Congress who will 
sternly enforce it, and the power of slavery will 
totter and fall, as sure as we five. 

We look to Maine, with hope. She cannot but 

follow the example of New Hampshire. If she , ■ » . i ■ . i ■ u- ti- 
' ' . guished Kentuckian to declare himself 

does, New England will present a united front. 

And then New York, Illinois, and Ohio will join 

her, making sure the great victory yet to be won 

in behalf of human freedom. 

Up, friends, and to the work. Battle together, 

and bravely, for life and liberty f 



Mighty alike for Rood or ill 
Witli Mother-land, we fully share 
The Saxon strength— the nervfs of steel, 
The tireless cnrrgj- of will, 
The iK>wer to do and pride to dare. 
Shell we falter in our defence of freedom, or of 
any of the rights of freemen 1 Shall we fail to make 
our Republic what our fathers intended it should be 
-7-lhe model government of manl 

On, then, my hroihers I Every blow 
Ye deal is felt the wide earth through. 
Whatever here uplifts the low 
Or hiirnMes Freedom's hateful foe, 
Ble9s>>6 the (JId World through the New. 
We mean that tho multitude — thereopLE — shall 
be masters of the land! » 

Kentucky. 

We arc proud of our State, and love her with a 
devotion we cannot describe. 

Wc know full well the faults pccuUar to our 
people; but there is mingled in, with iheao faults, 
so much of generosity, and true nobleness, that we 
feel as if the character of Kentucky might be made 
equal to that of any State on the lace of the globe. 

One thing, and one thing only, is needed in her 
public bearing, — that she should think and speak 
for herself. It has been her misfortune, as well as 
her fault, that she has done neither, in a certain 
sense, for the last twelve or fifteen years, and this 
our citizens, who reflect upon the history' of the 
past, will admit. It is true, that )>oth the leading 
parties of Kentucky have been more or less con- 
troled, if not dictated to, by the perpetualists of 
the South; — controled and dictated to, without re- 
ceiving any of those benefits to which they were 
fairly entitled. 

We make, without fear of contradiction, this 
general remark — that, which ever party has had 
control in the general government, having a 
southern man. or a northern man with southern 
principles, at its head, it has never done justice to 
Kentucky. We do not mean to say that particu- 
lar individuals have not been rewarded for pohtical 
services. That has been done. But, as compared 
with Virginia, or South Carolina, we have been 
treated almost with marked contempt. Who does 
not know, indeed, that the perpetualista of the 
South have hunted down our leading men with 
the ferocity of tigers? We know that they have 
been denounced in South Carolina, and in Geor- 
gia, with as much bitterness as human language 
could express, and that the words, "fanatic** and 
" abolitionist," have been as freely applied to them 
astoGarrisun. We know. also, that our people have 
been described by them as being actuated, in their 
public policy, by a rapacity as fierce, as it was 
mean. And yet, in the midst of this opposition 
and abuse, both parties have allowed these perpet- 
ualista to rule them as if they were insensible to 
insult, and indiflcrent to abuse. Let us illustrate 
this general remark. 

There never was a time in Kentucky when the 
right of petition was denied by our people. It was 
ever considered a sacred right. South Carolina, 
for the purpose of uniting the South, and agitating 
the free States, undertook t« deny it. Her posi- 
tion had been as strong on this subject as that of 
Kentucky, or Massachusette. In 1825, she de- 
clared, through her Legislature, that — 

"Among those rights retained to the people, is 
the unalienable right of remonstrating against any 
encroachments upon the Constitution by the Con- 
gress of the United States, or any other officer, be- 
longing to, or acting under the general govern- 
ment. This right is not only retained, and un* 
alienable; but it is the birth-right of every freeman. 
It belongs to him either in his individual or aggre- 
gate, his private or political capacity. To restrain 
it when respectfully exercised, would be to estab- 
doctrine, non-resistance and per- 



Foot tU« Bill* 

Last winter a committee, in the Alabama Leg- 
islature, made a report in which it was very 
plainly intimated, that very httle reliance could be 
placed on Kentucky by the South. The perpetu- 
alista undertake, indeed, to say, that we shall 
send no more of our negroes among them, — for we 1 young, and there were hopes of allying it to the 
are tainted with the spirit of freedom. South, they were liberal in their propositions to 

Mr. Vancey, of .Mabama, in resigning his seat , improve our water-courses. No man was more 
in Congress, issued a circular to his constituents, prominent than Mr. Calhoun. But the moment 



li«h tl 

feet obedience 

Language could not well be stronger. The 
perpetualista of South Carolina were beginning, at 
that time, to make war against home industry, and 
the trade of Kentucky and the West in hogs, 
horses, and mules. Reinomstrance was just then! 
The right of petition belonged to every freeman ! 
To restrain either would be to establish the otiious 
doctrine of non-resistance and perfect obedience! 
Vet ere ten years had passed by, these perpetual- 
ists renounced this doctrine, and solemnly assert- 
ed, unless Ihe right of petition was denied, that 
they would sever the L'nion. Ant\ what was their 
object? Why, a dislinguishcd Kentuckian was a 
candidate fur the highest office within the gift of 
the y>eople; be was known to be as firm a believer 
in the right of petition as South Carolina was in 
18*5; and they said, "if we can only alarm the 
fears of the South — increase Uie anti-slavery op- 
position at the North — and compel this distin- 
e will 

defeat him in the slave States and weaken him in 
the free, let him say what he may.*' They suc- 
ceeded. The perpetualists forced the issue, and 
upon it won the day. .^nd where was Kentucky? 
Except this one distinguished man, her members 
in Congress voted against the right of petition, and 
they were aftem'ards brow-bcaten, and trodden 
down, as if they were serfs in the hands of the 
haughty CaroUnians! 

Look again at the policy of the perpetualists of 
the Soutl>, on the subject of internal improvements. 
From 1816 to 1820, when the mid-west was 



it became upparenl that the West meant to take 
its own st.^iid, and defend iLs own men and meas- 
ures, this individual, and South ('arolina with hitn. 
veered about, and became as ultra on the other 
side. The right to make internal improvements 
was denied, and the vaunt made that no such 
" hideous feature ' existed in the federal compact 
They conquered again. The will of the perpetu- 
alists ruled Kentucky, and the country. Vears 
pass away, and this mid- West becomes necessary 
again to the South. A Convention is gotten up 
at Memphis. Mr. Calhoun comes out with a new 
theory. He has discovered that the Mississippi 
and its tributaries are inland seas, and that as such 
they may be improved by the national govern- 
ment. But the great northern chain of lakes, un- 
fortunately, may not be touched! .And why this 
distinction? The aim, and the end, must lie ajj- 
parent to all. Say these perpetualists, *' let us 
satifify the demands of the West, s<> far as the 
trode and the commerce of (hat West empties itself 
through the South ; wc shall strengthen ourselves 
thereby; and besides that, by satisfying the people 
along the Mississippi and its tributaries, wc shall cut 
them ofl* from all sympathy with the north-west, 
embracing Western New Vork, Northern Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin- 
We will divide and conquer." The River and 
Harbor Bill waa vetoed by a southern President, 
because these lakes were provided for ! .And thus, 
in efiect, these perpetualists have again triumphed, 
and say to Kentucky, "your hemp and tobacco, 
and produce of every kind, shall be taxed, and 
your property and life endangered, because we will 
it to be so. Unite with us, and you shall have 
what you want." 

And worse than all this, bad as it is, must we 
consider the spirit of these perpetualists, as regards 
labor. This makes them essentially and necessa- 
rily the opponents, of Kentucky, and the true in- 
terests of Kentucky. What excites their scoff 
and contempt so much as those eflforts which look 
towards elevating human labor ? They make no 
secret of their feelings on this subject. They do 
not hesitate to say, in or out of Congress, that la- 
bor is, and ought to be degraded. Said Geoi^e 
McDufllie, on a solemn occasion, and in a State 
document, " Slavery is the corner stone of our Re- 
publican edifice,^' and, responded his successor in 
the Governor's chair of South CaroUna, " 1 repu- 
ciaie, as ridiculously absurd, that much lauded, 
but no where accredited dogma of Mr. Jefferson, 
' that all men are born free and equal.' " If these 
were the sentiments of ultras — if they were not 
general among perpetualists, wc should let them 



Mine Is Thine. 

We like the cheerful lone, and healthful hu- 
onity of (intMlwyn ISarmby. He bings the song 
of n true bard. Full of hope, and fuller yet of 
faith, he sees through the .murky passions, and 
mercenary avarice of men. glimpses of a truer and 
Ijetter nature, and he holds on to that, as the leav- 
en by which holiness shall be made common as 
the air wc breathe on this earth of ours. He has 
no dit(tru.>jt. Doubts do not beleaguer him. Re- 
membering that one, not of earth, trod it once to 
suffer and to save, and knowing tliat he promised 
the coming of a day of light and lilierty to all, he 
seizes hold of what is good in man, and nurses it, 
as the means whereby the promise of the Savior 
shall be fulfilled. This is the true philosophy. It 
is a heavenly action on earth. Listen to Good- 
wyn Barmby.as in this spirit he sings the song of 
" Mine is 'i'bine." 

Mi^E is thine, and thine is mine — 
Such is Love's most holy sign : 
When the mother's bosom bare 
(iiveth inilk lo ^aby fair ; 
When the aifiiig infant's cries 
Brings teari4 to the mother's eyes; 
Smile for smile, and eye for eye, 
Tear for tear, and sigh for sigh; 
Then appears the lay divine — 
Mine is thine, and thine is mine. 

Mine is thine, and thine is mine — 
Such is Love's most holy sign : 
When the lover takes bis bride. 
Each shall share the same fireside, 
Each the blue sky overhead. 
Each the board and each the bed, 
Eaeli the night and each the day, 
Each the toil and each tlic play. 
Pulse to pulse and start for start. 
Beat for beat and heart for heart ; 
Thus they show the law divine — 
Mine is thine, and thine is mine. 

Mine is thine, and thine is mine — 
Such is Love's most holy sign : 
When the members of the State 
(Children are of Mother great ; 
One in heart, and one in head. 
Like two lovers ripely wed ; 
M'hcn they each shall share as one. 
Morning red and evening dun. 
Each the spade and each the lute. 
Each the work and each the fruit, 
Each the common table spread. 
Each the blue sky overhead ; 
Then shall rule the law divine — 
Mine is thine, and thine is mine. 

Ilikrd Names. 
It is arousing to listen to the hard talk which your 
real lover of slavery indulges in, when venting bii 
spleen against such a paper as the True American 
We heard ourselves pictured forth one night, last 
pass. But no man can mingle with Southern I week, by one of this class, who spoke as if he knew 
men at Washington, or be at all familiar with the I all about it. " Would you lielieve it," asked he, "that 
gentlemen of the South, without feeling that this this pa|>er encourages murder?" And he went on 
contempt for labor is almost universal. Senator a rigmarole of stuff as monstrous as a fitul im- 

Sevier's idea, expressed in the Senate the other ' »g>n»»>"n could well conceive. But il was evident 
day, in a taunting way, thai all labor is the same^ \ us, that his own party did not credit what he said; 



is the common opinion of the perpetualists. How 
often iti it, in private conversation, that wc bear 
Southerners say, "our slaves are better fed, bet- 
ter clail, and happier than any white laborers." 
It was but the other day, that a high functionary 
of government said, in our presence, that Mr. Mc- 
Duflie was not far wrong when he contemptuous- 
ly replied to Mr. Webster, in the debate on the 
tariff, that as to the labor of the country being af- 
fected injuriously by the bill, it was " but a small 
matters* 

We have gone through only with a tithe of the 



for one of them, in reply to his question, very quiet* 
ly answered, '* no, Jim, 1 don't believe it.'* 

We have, of course, to bear these hard thumps. 
They are pari and parcel of every reformer*s trials. 
The only way to meet them is. to b« good natured, 
and let truth quietly work her way. Some of our 
friends write to us, occasionally, with evident anx- 
iety on this stihject. A letter now before us, ear- 
nestly implores us to contradict certain ridiculous 
stories set afloat in bis neighborhood. It would do 
no good. If they were denied, others would be 
started jusl as bad, and we should be kept all the 



arrogant assumption and insolence of the perpet- : time busy in noticing false and foul slanders. The 
ualits of the South. And now we ask Kentucki- '■ only way to meet ihem is, to do our duly, faithfully 
ans whether they are disposed to submit any Ion- ! arid fearlessly, and let our conduct silence the ma- 



ger to their dictation ? We ask our public men 
who have been so often foiled by their trickery, 
and insulted by their power, whether they will 
still submit to follow their lead ? We ask our 
people, especially, whether they will consent to 
support men whose doctrines are monstrous in 
their inhumanity, because they would degrade for- 
ever all who live by the sweat of their brow ! 
The lime has come when Kentucky should think 
and act for herself, and show these perpetualists 
that we are neither to be gammoned by their hol- 
low pretexts, nor led astray by their selfish and 
meanly aristocratic doctrines. They have held 
us in obedience long enough — loo long for our 
own good ; and we must, in self-defence, as well 
as in self-respect, let them know that we are free, 
and that our purpose is to give to freemen every 
opportunity for social advancement, and mental 
progress. Where is the Kentuckian that does not 
respond, amen ! to these declarations ? There is 
no sympathy here for perpetualists; there is none 
for perpelualism; let us show this, hereafter, in 
ALL our actions. 

To Correspondents. 

Jefferson, next week. The lines hy North 
Carolina are so blurred on the last page that we 
cannot make them out. Readers, and a commu- 
nication from North Rochester, have just come to 
band. 



The Press. 

Dougless Jerold says the power of the press is as 
boundless as that of society. It reaches the throne — 
it is inclosed in the cottage, Ii can pull down injus* 
lice, however lofty, and raise up lowliness,. however 
deep. Il casitigales crimes which the law can only 
punish, without repressing them. Wherever an eye 
can see or a hand can write, there is the press. Per- 
sona in tribulation rely on il for redress, and they 
feel sure that wrong will not go unpunished if it be 
known to the journals. Like light, il penetrates into 
every nook and cranny of society, and carries health 
and healing on its beams. It nips rising abuses in 
the bud. It stops the tide uf tyranny when setting 
in full flood. It derives its vast [>ovver from the prin- 
pies of its being. Seeking out trulh and represent- 
ing reason, il concentrates on one point the whole 

moral power of society, and persuades and governs 1 what you have done.' 



lice, or check the mischievous spirit, of those oppos- 
ed to us. 

John Brown, left in his manuscripLo, (which the 
St. Louis Reveille publishes,) a story of "Guilty, or 
not Guilty," that applies very well to the case in 
hand. Two strangers, Mr. and Mrs. Volkenburg 
by name, stopped at the village of Fairview. They 
would sec nobody. Tlwy took their walks and 
rides together, hut would neither visil or receive vis- 
iters. After some three months, Mr. Volkenburg 
was called away, ond informed his landlord that he 
would be absent a month. Some time after, his 
wife being unwell, sent for Dr. Jenkins. He visited 
her. This was loo much for certain good women of 
the village to bear, and in council they determined 
to call him lo account. A note was sent to him. 
He repaired to the place designated, supposing the 
call a professional one. When he entered ihe rooir 
Mrs. Leslie, the eldest uialrun present, very digni 
fiedly said lo him : 

" Dr. Jenkins, wc have met on delicate business — 
we wit>h yuu to be penitent, and in one word, sir, 
we all think you had better confess," 

" Confess!" exclaimed the doctor, in unfeigned 
surprise. 

" Yes, sir — confess, and try lo make atonement 
by humility." 

" Upon my word, ladies, I don't understand you," 
said the doctor. 

" Don'l understand us!" exclaimed Mrs. Leslie, 
casting a significant look at the other ladies, who 
thereu^ion all looked significantly al each other — 
" don't understand us." 

" Outrageous they all exclaimed one after an- 
other. 

" Ves, Doctor Jenkins," said Mrs. Leslie, "your 
conduct is outrageous. Didn't you visit that strange 
woman al the lurtel ! Do you confess that !" 

" Ves, madam." said the doctor with a quiet smile, 
" I did visit the lady whom I suppose you mean, 
Mrs. Volkenburg." 

" Did you trver, ladies, did you ever exclaimed 
and p<irlly asked Mrs. Le^tlie. 

" Never did in all our lives," said two or three at 
once. 

" And there, Dr. Jenkins," said Mrs. Leslie, re- 
suming the investigation, " will you tell us what 
look place?" 

'* I have no objection, madam," said the doctor, 
" I went lo her room, and while there embraced 

" That'll do, Doctor Jenkins!" broke in Mrs. Les- 
lie, " that'll do. Vou may leave the room, sir ; blush 



without violence, by ihe mere knowledge that the 
physical power of society is always ready to vindi- 
cate the right .-Xs it comes into operation, the 
course of society becomes uniform and equal, and it 
is obtained without tho^ie convulsions and rebellions 
by which a rude, unlettered people make their will 
known. 



Blsbop Fllapatrlck. 

The succession of the Right Rev. John Bernard 
Filzpalrick as Roman Catholic Bishop of Boston, 
furnishes, says a Boston paper, a suitable occasion 
for the statement of a few general facts in relation to I actually " 
his history. 80 rapidly did be rise in the estima- 
tion of those who knew tho wants of the Catho- 
lic Church in New England, that, in 1843, at the 
council of Georgetown, he was nominated as a tit- 
ular Bishop and coadjutor to Bishop Fenwick. The 
nomination was confirmed by the late Pope. Greg- 
ory I6ih, and on the 28th of March. 1844, at 
Georgetown, he was consecrated by Bishop Fen- 
wick, and immediately upon his return to Boston 
entered upon his duties as coadjutor Bitihop of Bos< 
ton. In his commission provision was made that, 
on the death of Bishop Fenwick, he should become 
his successor forthwith, and by virtue of his com- 
mission, all the functions and powers previously 
vested in the late bishop, devolved upon him. and 
be is now in the full and legal exercise of them. 

Complete Returns of Che Kcntncky Klcc* 
tlons. 

The Frankfort Commonwealth of the I8tbinst. 
contains full returns of members elect to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The result is as follows: House 
of Representatives, 63 Whigs and 37 Locofocos ; 
Senate, Whigs, 12 Locofocos; aggregate, 89 
,Whigit, 49 Locofocos ; Whig majority on joint 
ballot, 40. Last year, House of Representatives, 
61 Whigs, 39 Locofocos; Senate, 24 Whigs, 14 
Locofocos ; Whig majority on joint ballot, 32; in- 
crease of Whig majority over last year, 8 — u verj* 
creditable result even in Kentucky. 



Permit me, madam, to explain '* 

"No. sir. No explanations. We know what 
your plea would be. No, sir; we've heard enough, 

•* Well," said ihe doctor, " if you will not hear me 
any further, I must bid you good evening, ladies.'* 

He bowed himself out of the room as pohtely as 
he had bowed himself into it. 

The story flew like wild-fire. The doctor was a 
meml»er of the church, and forthwith tho elders is- 
sued a summons for him to appear before Ihem. He 
did so. Taking up the inquiry where the ladies had 
left il, the chairman enquired of the doctor if he had 
braced at the hotel, and if so, who?" 

" I embraced no person, sir." 
" Didn't you confess as much to Mrs, Leslie and 
the other ladies?" 

" No, brother Slim, I was about to say to lliera, 

thai when in the lady's room, I " ' 

"What, sir?" 

" I embraced the opftortunity to draw a tooth for 
her;" and he pulled ilout of bts pocket. 

The Doctor, of course, was acquitted ; but John 
Brown malignantly asserts, that Uiitidid not prevent 
an appointment of a committee of the matrons to call 
and examine Mrs. Volkenburg's jaw. 

Now nur friends may rest assured that most of the 
stories about us have just as much foundation as 
that reported against the doctor. Nay, we are not 
sure that his case will not apply to us, figuratively, 
at least, in another particular. The good old Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky has in her jaw a decayed 
tooth, which prevents her from growing lusty and 
strong. She cannot, in consequence of it, eat or di- 
gest her food, nor keep pace with her healthful sis- 
ters around her. She is depressed, physically, men- 
tally, and morally, and her very breath is tainted by 
it. Now, all that wc are doing is, making prepara- 
tions lo extract that tooth ; and when we get it, we 
rather think the slanders retailed against us will be 
regarded as the rubbish of disordered minds, and 
that, like the doctor, we shall be honorably acquitted, 
without even the appointment of a committee of 
matrons ! 



The Day and Its Mark. 

The last day of Congress will long be memor- | 
able in our history. 

Amid the confusion which prevailed, there were 
things said, and done^ which merit the thoughtful 
attention of ihc country. 

The President had sent a message tt> the House, 
asking an appropriation of two millions of dollars, 
to buy a peace with Mexico. Our war with that 
country i^ a bated thing. Not a man of unbiased 
feeling, who docs not regard it as combining the 
very essence of fraud and robbery. A peace pro- 
position, therefore, coming from the President, 
could not be looked upon with indifference, and 
all who believed in the iniquity of the war, or who 
looked upon it aa a means merely lo extend and 
perpetuate slavery, must have seized upon it with 
avidity, if they thought the President sincere and 
lionest. 

Vet the difficulty of the opponents of the war, 
and of slavery, was, for a while, a perjdexing one. 
The pretext of the President, in demanding the 
two millions, was peace. But this peace involved 
the adjustment of boundary Unes, and whether 
these lines were to extend east of the Rio Grande 
and to cover Califoniia, was not known. To re- 
fuse the money demanded, might seem hke saying to 
Mr, Pulk — " Vou are responsible for this war, and 
you must stop it, or carry it on, as you see fit; wc 
will not help you to buy a peace, nor interfere to 
extend the war." To vote the grant, without the 
slightest qualification or limit, would be tantamount 
lo a justification of territorial acquisition, for any 
end, to any extent. The best of men thus situat- 
ed, might well hesitate as to the true course of ac- 
tion. It is hard now, with all the facts before us, 
to say how the naked offer of Mr. Polk should 
have l»een met. 

While, however, these conflicting views actuat- 
ed different members of the House, Mr. Wi liwot. 
a democrat, of Pennsylvania, catching at the deeper 
sentiment of the people, embodied their ver}* 
thought and wish in his memorable proviso. The 
bill was before the House, proposing a grant of 
two millions of dollars to the President. Mr. 
White, of New York, was for it, if peace was 
really the end. " Make this apparent," said be; 
" let an amendment be proposed by the friends of 
the bill, which shall preclude for ever the possibi- 
lity of extending the limits of slavery; ruarantec 
to us that that institution shall be restrained with- 
in its constitutional Umits, and that the President 
will honestly and faithfully apply the funds placed 
in his hands, and he shall have them." Mr. Wij 
mot heard and understood the appeal. He was 
known as an unwavering democrat. He had alone, 
among his colleagues, voted for the new revenue 
bill, and as if resolved to meet the crisis, he moved 
an amendment to the bill granting Mr. Polk two 
millions, which reads as follows: 



Provided, That, as an express and fundamental 
condition to the ncquii«itioii of any t(*rritory from 
the Republic of Mexico by the United States, by 
virtue of any treaty which may be negotiated be- 
tween them, and to the use by the Executive of 
the moneys herein appropriated, neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude shall ever exist in any 
part of said territory, except for crime, whereof 
the party shall first W duly convicted." 

Il was the very thing. It pul into form, and 
gave substance to, the real wish of the people. 
The occasion, at first glance, might not seem ap- 
I>ropriate for this proviso. But what occasion can 
l>e inappropriate to enforce a great truth, or to 
make a lodgment of that truth on the National 
Record ? It was a glorious act. No such act had 
been done since the day when slavery made its 
first great triumph ! Il was a committal of the na- 
tion to freedom. It was a declaration lo the world, 
that there was to be a limit to slavery in this re- 
publican land. It was a consecration of the pow- 
ers of government to maintain the letter of the 
constitution, and uphold the rights of man. — 
We read the action of the House, on its last legis- 
lative day, with that tlirill of delight which holy 
and unexpected joy ever brings to the soul of man ! 

The bill granting the two millions, with this 
proviso, went to the Senate. Senator Lewis, of 
.Alabama, the moment it was read, moved to strike 
out that proviso. When this motion was made, it 
wanted only twenty minutes to twelve, the time 
when the session was to close. John Davis, of 
Massachusetts, with a wantonness which we can- 
not understand, and which must and ought to an- 
nihilate him unless he fully explains his position, 
undertook to prevent any test vote In-ing taken in 
the Senate, by speaking against time. We have 
rea<f with closest care all he said, and examined 
with deliberate exactness every circumstance con' 
necled with the history of the matter, in the hope 
of finding some justification for his conduct We 
were unable to do it. We sec nothing in the Sen- 
ate, or out of it, to palliate, or explain, his conduct 
Was it a time for Massachusetts to falter? Wi 
an occasion for the indulgence of ordinary' partizan 
declamation? Wc read his 8|>cech, as reported, 
with pain, and remember it only as a marplot to 
the boldest and noblest move made these many 
years, in Mialf of freedom, in our national coun- 
cils. What meant the Senator from Massachu- 
setts? Was it his purpose to tell tlie President of 
the United Stales to prosecute an unholy war ; or 
did he fear to bring his whig associates of the 
South to a test vote ? Massachusetts owes it to 
herself to demand of her Senator a full explana- 
tion of his conduct; as he owes it to the country, 
to explain how it was, that he »itood up in that 
Senate-ball to defeat a proviso, so full of benevol- 
ence, and so marked by the best spirit of a chris- 
tian |>Iulanthropy ! 



but left them, S'.itisfied that they possessed none of 
thofte trails of greatness, or goodness, which should 
belong to public men. Passing from them to the 
centre of the gentlemen's cabin, we found some 
fifteen or twenty persons earnestly engaged in de- 
bate about slavury. We got as close as wc could 
lo the speakers. For two hours, or so, they kept 
up their conversation. They were respectful to 
each other, and were liHtiMied to with undivided 
attention by those silting or standing around. 
"How many of these persons are Kentuckians?" 
we asked of one near us. " .\l|," replied be, " ex- 
cept one of the speakers, and another who sits by 
him." When the conversation was over, we took 
some pains to ascertain the seiuimenU of these 
Kentuckians, and we found every one in favor of 
emancipation, in some form or another! And this 
leads us to make a few remarks. 

1. We arc satiiiticj a Htrong rc-action is going 
on in Kentucky on tlie subject of slaverv. Wo 
know, a8 all our citizens know, that public feeling 
has been stringent with regarj to it. One year 
ago, and it was not the common topic of remark 
in taverns, states or steamboat. Travelers were 
shy in introducing the question ; Kentuckians 
thomsclvea avoided it. Now, go where you will, 
and it is, measurably, Ihe theme of discourse. 
Kentuckians force it on. It seemed to us as if 
they wished to hear the opinions of others, and 
could not help expressing their own. Said one of 
them on board the steamboat, (himself a slavehold- 
er,) " there is no use dodging the question any 
longer. Mr. Evans said in the Kentucky Senate, 
last wint«-r, there were twenty-five thousand slave- 
holders, and one hundred thousand non-slavhold- 
ers, voters in the State, and that the day had come 
when exclusive legislation for the former must 
cease. I believe so too. The many must b« 
cared for; socially as well as politically ; and it 
will not be many years before tliis is the public 
will in Kentucky." Similar sentiment* were ex- 
pressed by others. One strong-minded farmer de- 
clared, " that if one Kentuckian, having six child- 
ren, owned two negroes, the labor of those negroes 
must support those children. A curse like this, 
continued he, cannot stand." TTie True Ameri- 
can was introduced. " I take it," remarked one 
Kentuckian, " and I do not hesitate to say, that 
before another year passes by, it will be taken 
largely all over the State." Indeed, throughout 
our whole trip, we saw evidence of a decided 
change of feeling among all classes on the question 
of slavery, Kentuckians manifesting not only a 
willingness to talk about it, but a wish to have it 
fully and fairly discussed. 

2. We cannot forbear here referring to one jw- 
culiar fact, which ought to he encouraging to 
northern dough-facedness. Wherever any Ken- 
tuckian undertook to palliate or defend slavery, 
partially, he invariably prefaced such palliation or 
defence with a remark of this kind. — " I wish you 
to understand that I believe the institution wrung, 
and I am opposed to it." A merchant from Frank- 
ford, and a citizen of Barren, while doubting the data 
of a northern man who was upholding slavery, said 
to him at Louisville, quite tartly, " we are surpris- 
ed that you should hold the opinions you do. We 
regard slavery as evil and evil only, and if we knew 
how to rid ourselves of it, we would do it this 
hour." Another farmer remarked, in reply to Mr. 
Cave Johnson's assertion, that the negroes in the 
field were the happiest set of beings that could be 
found, and far better olT than the toiling whites, 
** You arii in error, sir, the horses, mules and hogs 
are happier and better olT still, for, besides being 
cared for, they are freed wholly from the cares of 
the world." The irony told. 

The Editor of the Cincinnati Herald, referring 
lo the same subject in his paper of the 21st, alter 
making a trip down the Ohio, says; 

** There were plenty of Kentuckians on board, 
but they api>eared to hold Texas in consiilerable 
contempt. Our time was so pleasantly spent in 
conversdliun with them on the subject of slavery, 
and the peculiar interests of their State, that we 
were almost sorry when the arrival of the boat at 
South Hanover compelled us to bid them adieu. 
Every year, for the last ten years, we have taken 
a trip on the Ohio, and been thrown into the com- 
pany of slaveholders, especially from Kentucky. 
During this excursion, we were astonished at the 
great change in their temper. They were as anx- 
ious to clear themselves of the suspicion of being 
friendly to slavery, as some of our free State dough- 
faces are to repudiate Abolitionism. They talked 
freely of the increase of aiili-slavery sentiment in 
their State, of the blighting influences of slavery, 
of the necessity of getting rid of it, and seemed to 
think the hour of deliverance drawing near. So 
far from avoiding .\bolitionists, they evidently took 
pleasure in conversing with then>. One of them 
remarked that, five years ago, we could not have 
traveled in Kentucky, and been known, without 
constant peril, but that now. nobody would think 
of molesting us. Several of them spoke in high 
terms of the 'True American.' • • • They 
thought it was doii>g great good in Kentucky." 

These arc cheering signs. They tell well for 
the good cause. Wc rejoice to notice them, and. 
unless we mistake the inevitable tendency of 
things, we think an open manifestation will be 
made soon, in behalf of freedom in Kentucky. 



A Short Trip, and Good Chrer. 

Wc spent last week jaunting over the State, 
resting wherever wc found a quiet and cool lodg- 
ing place. 

I{e|>osc, how sweet it is ! Wc sat for hours in 
a wild wood-land, and found nature in harmony 
with herself. There was no jar in her movements. 
The murmuring of the brook, the noise of the dis- 
tant water-fall, tlie low humming of the wind, as 
it swept over the tops of the trees, and the birdi 
chirping, and the squirrels sporting in frolicsome 
glee among their branches, — made her voice one 
of gladness. Wc listened to it, and forgot, for a 
while, the fierce contention, hard competition, and 
oppression, which marks the course of man toward 
man. .\iid in this forgetfulness, there came 
thoughts anil feelings, so full of kindUness and of 
human aym]>athy, that we resolved to toil harder 
than ever to subdue all jiassion and anger, — to 
labor in love for the good of others, — to speak and 
act for them, even when they turn from us in 
spite, or treat us w ith cold neglect, — as if they were 
our brothers, and bound to us by the holiest of 
brotherhood tics. Repose ! Seek it, friend, and 
commune with thyself, if thou wouldsl be rid of 
an iron selfishness, and learn thus to know the 
pure joy which ever accompanies generous emo- 
tion and joyous alTection, and to look through na- 
ture up to nature's Go<i. 

Cut we could not rest long, and soon wr were 
in motion, on stage or steamboat, mingling again 
with men of the world, all alive to schemes and 
plans for their own or otliers' advancement. We 
traveled incog., listening carefully to their talk and 
seeking, as far as we could, to catch tho bent of 
the minds of those whom we met- Slavery, in a 
majority of cases, was the theme of the discourse, 
and, invariably, we found it introduced by Ken- 
tuckians themselves. \\ the mouth of the Ken- 
tucky, we found ourselves on board tlic good 
steamer Pike, and after disposing of our carpet- 
bag, and mingling with the passengers, ascertained 
that the Texan Senators, and Texan Representa- 
tive, were on board. We took a good look at 
Sam Houston, a hale, blufl* old man, and at his 
colleague, Mr. Rusk. We heard Ihein converse ; 



Oh. call back Ihc thought, lei il die on the longne, 

Thai would answer in nngfflhe old or Ihcyoutig; 

Though thy pur|>oBc he good, and thy pa«»ioii be ulrong, 

Will discord convince if you're right or you're wrong? 

I..t reason and truth tie your motto through lite, 

And your p.th shall be Ine from its sorrow and ilrife; 

For the maxini. 1 hold, thai true huiiar aiTonl., 

U, sincetity prove, and hy <tetd$^ but nut word*! 

No matter how cheaply Ihe service be bought, 

Tis Ihe mtt and the ilttd that with honor is tmuglit ; 

And the humblest atteiiipt can more kindness display 

Than all the fine promise, words can convey. 

It' lo preach were lo practice, how easy 'twould be 

To relieve all the waius and distress that we see : 

But since lhat vain boasting no honor alfords. 

Your sincerity prove, and by duds, but not troritt ! 



EmRnclpatlon Fralta* 

A valued Virginian correspondent of ours furn- 
ishes us the following inteiesting item, in a private 
letter : 

" A friend of mine who lives in Alexandria, D. 
C, iiiforma me that new pataloes have been brought 
there, this season, very early from the British West 
Indies, which sold high. 'I'his fact is worth notice, 
for I think they raised no provisions for exportation 
during times of Slavery." — R. Vititor, 

The Volunteers. 

The Kentucky Regiment of Mounted Gunmen, 
Col. Humphrey Marshall commanding, encamped, 
August .'Sth, at the crossing of the Litile Missouri, 
on the Fulton road, aliout two miles from Wash- 
ington, .\rkansas, where it was expected to re- 
main several days. 

Two sick volunteers of Capt. Marshall's com- 
pany arrived at Louisville on the 18th. A young 
man named Ellison, of Capt. Marshall's company, 
died at Little Rock, a few days before they left. 
Some twenty or twenty-five sick remained there, 
but were convalescent. 

Uen. Wool and staff, with the two regiments 
of Illinois volunteers, marched from Port Lavaca, 
.\ugust 5th, for San Antonio; and a company of 
Kentucky volunteers, 76 rank and file, under the 
command of Capt. Roger W. Hanson, Lieutenants 
R. W. Hanson, Wm. McConnell, George Soulh- 
erland, encamped also at Port Lavaca, are under 
orders for marching on the Sth inst. These men 
have had rather more than their proportion ot 
hard fare, having left New Orleans in the schoon- 
er Brazos, being at sea over seventeen days, with 
much sickness on board, without a physician or 
medicine. There is now 36 on the sick list, — 
principally with the measles— though fust recov- 
ering. 

Lieut. Col. Harney, of tlie 2d dragoons, left 
San Antonio about the 22d ult., with the troops 
then under his command (about four hundred) 
for the Rio Grande. 

A letter of August the 2d says: 

••I have nothing new to communicate. .Every 
tiling remained quiet in camp when I left. 



The 



• irriiiiiii niiMilioiu-d in inv last, wlio w.is shot l.y 
aici.lont, was iiii ii<liiiir, ami nomo liop<-« were on- 
tiTtaiiir.I ol' his nvovriv. Private Head, of the 
Uooiie Guards, lUcd the day Ix-fore I left." 

The, volhiiteers have hard work of it. Colonel 
Dakin, at one place, ordered hia regiment for- 
ward. Not a man moved. He understood the 
reason, and, an observer writes : 

"The Colonel sprang from his horse, and call- 
iiiB a private from the ranks, made him en hance 
horse for musket; the Colonel shouldered llie 
musket, and called out, "follow your Colonel." 
instantly the richl flank dashed into the water, 
and the whole followed ; and for two miles we 
had to plod ihroujrh the water, in many j>laces up to 
our arm-pits, and lio where less than to our knees. 
'J'his brought us to our present eamp-ground, 
which WG have, at immense trouble and labor, 
cleared up most beautifully, — finishing yesterday 
evening : and this niornmg we are ordered to 
move up the river about one mile, having had all 
this labor for nothing, — and will have the same 
trouble over at the place lo whii h we arc going." 

Great disorder prevails at Metamoras, and mur- 
ders and drunkenness are common enough. The 
papers give sad accounts of the iloings ol the vol- 
unteers : private letters represent them as still 
worse. A friend writes us : 

"The volunteers will have big drinks and big 
sprees. Their own bowie-knives and the Mexican 
poinard make little account of life while indulging 
ill them. The morals of the camp are horrible; 
at Metamoras the wildest licentiousness prevails." 



Arrival of the Caledonia. 

We have nine days later news from Europe, 
per steamer Caledonia, ivhich left Liverpool on 
the 4th, and reached Boston on the 18th insL 

The new English ministry seem lo be firmly 
seated in office. July the 20th, Lord John Rus- 
sell made an able speech, and proposed a reduc- 
tion of duties on sugar. LordG. Uentninck offer- 
ed an amendment to his resolutions, on the 22d, 
as follows : 

" In the present depressed state of the sugar 
cultivation in our Uritish and East India posses- 
sions, the proposed reduction of duty on foreign 
Mlave-grown sugar is alike unjust and impolitic, as 
it tends lo check the advance of pro<luction by 
llritish free labor, and gives additional stimulus to 
the slave-trade." 

The amendment was lost, and on the 28th the 
House was divided on Lord John's resolutions, 
when the following result was announced : 
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Against it, 133 

Majority for mialslen, 130 

Tlie Tories, in their opposition to the reduc- 
tion of the sugar duties, rested their cause upon 
the alleged fact, that such a reduction would 
strengthen slavery. Lord John Russell and Sir 
Robert Peel declared that they yielded to none in 
abhorrence of slavery, but that they would not 
light it with fallacious weapons, or do the cause 
of freedom the wrong of resting it on false relian- 
ces. Neither would listen to postponement or 
paliatives as regards free trade; they meant to have 
the whole thing, and nothing else. 

The slave trallic was very fully discussed in the 
English papers, and in Parliament, All parties 
seem to admit, that European efforts to suppress 
this traffic had failed. C^uba figures largely. Un- 
<Ier Gen. Valdei, the slave trade had ceased there ; 
under O'Donnell, his successor, it had been reviv- 
ed to a greater extent than ever. Three thousand 
negroes, in I8M, were shot down by the military 
in that island, in conseijuencc of insurrection. 
'I'he population of the island is put down at 6I>0,- 
000, of whom 480,000 are slaves ! English writ- 
ers and speakers infer from these facts, that two 
great causes will stop the slave traffic : 

1. The amount of negro population, and the in- 
security of whites, in those counlries which still 
import slaves. 

2. The effect of free lalK)r, machinery, compe- 
tition, and more active and elficient agriculture. 

The Repealers in Ireland are in trouble. O'- 
^C_onnel is for peace action; he will resort to none 
otiier. Young Ireland, led by O'Brien, is for us- 
ing stronger .measures and sterner weapons. On 
the 26lh July, the meeting at ConciIi;ition Hall 
was a strong one, and Old and Young Ireland, as 
the two Repeal parties are now called, formally 
separated. When Mr. O'Brien and his friends 
left, Mr. O'Connel expressed great regret, and said 
it was not a time to speak, but to weep. 

Mr. Rcdington is the first lioman (Catholic who 
has been appointed to the office of Secretary of 
State for Ireland. 

A letter to the Time> from Alexandria says that 
the donations for the Protestant church in course of 
building at that place, have not proved sufficirni and 
that the work is coiiseijuenlly suspended. The Es. 
timated cost of the proposed building was X6,U00; 
lolal amount raised was jL'2, 33U. 

'I'lie amnesty of the new Pope was published on 
the ITlh ult, and gave universal satisfaction. It is re- 
garded as in the highest degree encouraging. After 
it was proclaimed, its intentions so far as possitile 
were at once carried into effect. An immense con- 
course of people immediately wailed upon the Pope 
and gave him vast enthusiastic applause. The Rome 
coiresponileut of the Times says that the Pope is 
tif termiiied to carry out reforms in every department 
of his dominions. The amnesty releasesall prison- 
ers coiiliried for political offences, restores to their 
ri^ihts all who have been banished — provided they 
subscribe declarations of future good behavior, &c. 

The constituents of Guizot gave him a public 
dinner on the 2Gth, at Lisieux. He made a speech 
insisting that France needed no new revolution, no 
considerable reforms, but simply a firm and consirlent 
govcrnnient. He reviewed the course of the oppo- 
sition in the Legislature, and confined his remarks 
mainly to matters of domestic interest. 

King Louis I'bilippe was again fired at, by a 
drunken lad about Iti or 18 years old, with a pistol, 
as he was ascending the balcony of the palace on 
the Cflth. No harm was done. The lad was ar- 
rested and confessed his crime. He had been exam- 
ined and proved insane. 

Prince Aliiciit visited Liverpool on the 30th, and 
was received with great ceremony. 

A good deal of alarm was created by a report that 
the cholera hud broken out in London. It was made 
the subject of parliamcniry enquiry ; but it proved 
to be simply the oidinary cholera of the season. No 
instance of Astatic cholera had been known. 

The distinguished East Indian Dwarhnnmith 
Tagore, whose movements in England and Prance 
have been attended with so much interest, died in 
London on the 1st. His family have been known 
lor many years as among the most wealthy in 
Calcutta. 

In PoRTiT.At a change of Ministry has taken 
place, as was fully expected. The news from the 
Northern Provinces is satisfatory; and the Mi^'uelite 
movement had not met with any sympathy from the 
people ill general. 



meet in September. This subject is felt to be one 
of deep interest to all immediately concerned, as 
also to have a relative bearing on the interests of 
other departments of the Church ef God. 

Let V» Aloue. 

ITjis is a favorite phrase with certain gentle- 
men. We hear it used by them on all occasions, 
although they never tliink of applying it to their 
own action. Mr. Barringer, of N. Carolina, 
speaking of the Mexican peace bill, and Mr. Wil- 
niot's proviso, said: 

"The character of the bill had been entirely 
changed ; a new proposition has l>een incorporat- 
ed ; and, as he l>elieved, a most odjectionable one. 
The contest now, was not whether we should 
have peace or war. but whether slavery should ex- 
ist in a country, _^fi^^, as i/ft, and which might 
never become our own. And we now see gentle- 
men, whom Mr. B. ktunv were originally opposed 
with greatest violence to a measure, voting for it, 
l»ccau8c slavery was interdicted. Cannot gentle- 
men let us alone on this subject : but must they still 
continue to insist on positive prohibitions in re- 
gard to a principle about which there was perfect 
unanimity at the South T I protest, most solcmn- 
ly, against the intruducliun and discussion of this 
delicate question on all subjects in this House. It 
ought not lo be entertained at all. We are pre- 
cluded from it by that sacred constitution, which 
defines our rights and limits our powers. .\nd 
he regretted tliat slavery had ever been brought 
into debate here. All we ask is, lo " let us alone." 
California was not yet ours. If it is to be ours, 
let us have it at the proper time and in the proper 
way. It might be desirable to have it if it can be 
obtained rightfully and honorably. But why an- 
ticipate the question of slavery on that subject 
and in that connection 1 Whai a strange specta- 
cle do we ]»reserit to foreign nations !" 

".•Ml we ask is, lo let us alone." Is this true 1 
Has it one particle of truth in it ? "We have 
sometimes thought that there was an impro[>er in- 
terference with our institutions," said an intelligent 
slaveholder lo us, not long since ; " but on carefully 
examining the history of the movements of tlie 
South since 1820, I am satisfied tliat slavery has 
done nothing but make inroads upon the consti- 
tution and aggressions upon free Stales." This 
is so. What was the annexation of Texas 1 
Say what we may, and argue as we please, it was 
an act to strengthen, — to extend, — to perpetuate 
slavery. And what are the consequences of that 
act? Mark them well. 

1. We arc involved in a war with Mexico. 
This was foretold. Every man of sense knew it 
must come, if Mexico had the power or the cour- 
age to meet us. We are in the midst of that war 
now, and a hundred millions of dollars will soon 
bo spent in carrying it on. 

2. Whence comes the veto of the River and 
Harbor bill ! The money is wanted to sustain 
the war with Mexico. The President of the U. 
States thinks it wise and proper to squander mil- 
lions on a foreign soil, but not wise or proper to 
spend money to save life and property ivithiii our 
otim territory. 

3. The majority of Kentuckians bidieve the 
protective policy essential to their interests. Two 
Texan Senators voted it down, not representing 
many more voters than arc to be found in this 
Congressional district. 

These arc some of the consequences of annex- 
ation, and the end is not yet seen. There is 
the debt of Texas lo be paid. There are two or 
three now slave States to be carved out of 
Texas. Ought we not, in justice, lo admit that 
the South has been continually aggressive, and 
that nothing will check her huge rapacity, or 
subdue her gigantic ambition, but the stern man- 
date of tile free States, that there shall be no 
more slave territory added to our Republic ? 



For the True Anierirnn. 
I have been much pleased with your remarks 
on the fact, that ministers of the gospel are often 
found among the defenders of slavery. I am ar- 
dently attached to the church and its ordinances. 
I believe that the g08|)el is the hope of the world. 
It is the salt which keeps the moral world from 
putrifaction. It is that which holds out the high- 
est and holiest motives for eierticm in the cause 
of humanity. Without the gospel the world will 
never be regenerated. It is the fountain of life, 
welling forth from the garden of God. How 
necessary that it should bo kept pure ; that no- 
thing deadly should be suffered to mingle with 
its waters !• 

Ministers of the gospel have the office of ex- 
plaining and enforcing the precepts of our holy 
religion. They are lo cry aloud and spare not, 
denouncing every sin, the fashionable as well as 
the unfashionable. But they are nothing more 
than men. Most of them are good men, it is 
true, but still men. Some of them have often been 
fouinl advocating the worst of errors. When 
such is the case, their infiuence is much more per- 
nicious than that of laymen would be. The sin- 
ner hugs his sin to his bosom after the pastor's 
benediction has been pronounced upon it, and the 
holy water of the church has sanctified it. But 
the worst effect of such conduct on the part of 
ministers of the gospel is, the disgrace thrown 
upon religion. Men are apt lo confound religion 
iUelf with the conduct and teachings of its m;::!»- 
tcrs. In the times preceding the French revolu- 
tion, Christianity was confounded with the wicked 
anil disgraceful principles and practices of the 
French priests. This contributed to give men a 
disgust against Christianity itself. Every man 
who has a love for religion should point out the 
first tendency lo this stale of things. Fidelity to 
God and to Christianity demands it. Keep reli- 
gion pure and she will purify : but what can cor- 
ruption do but corrupt t We should lie governed, 
it is true, by a pro|>cr spirit towards clerical sin- 
ners, as well as towards lay offenilers. But they 
should !« urged, in earnest tones, to turn from 
the error of their ways. It will not do to rfe- 
notince those whom timidity, or hashfuliiess, or a 
regard for expediency, prevents from boldly per- 
forming their duly. Let them be urged on with 
kiiidness. Many are kept from expressing their 
opinions by what they consider good motives, and 
will do what they are convinced is right. They 
will engage in the cause of justice in time. May 
that time come soon ! 

A Friend to Relioio5. 
These are our sentiments. [En.] 



Eeclcsiaatlcal Proceedings. 

We learn from the Xenia Torchlight, that the 
General' Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, met in Xenia, in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, on the 5th inst., and was opened by a ser- 
mon from the former Moderator — Rev. John .Mc- 
Master. Rev. A. G. Wylic was chosen Moderator, 
and Rev. J. N. McLcod wts continued Synod's 
Clerk. Its session continued for seven days, and a 
considerable amount of business was transacted 
touching the interesU of that apartment of the 
Church. 

The roost exciting and important business before 
Synod was the discussion of the subject of Union 
amongst the Associsto Reformed and Ihe Reformed 
I'resbylerian Churches. The subject has occupied 
the attention of the Churches concerned for the last 
ten years. It is now evidently approaching a ter- 
mination, either favorable or unfavorable, there be- 
ing in all the churches some diversity of view on the 
subject. 

The Synod on the present occasion renewed the 
appointment of Delegates to meet in Convention pn 
Ihe 8lh of September next, in Pittsburgh. The 
Delegates appointed are Dr. Wylie, Dr. Black, and 
Dr. McLcnd. 

Synod adjourned to meet in Pittsburgh on the 4th 
Wednesday of .May, 1847, at which time and place 
the Synods of the olher Churches are to meet and 
fleliberale on Ihe aclioD of the Convention about to 



Boston Flonr Trade. 

The quantity of flour received at Boston during 
the first eleven months of the commercial year (from 
Sept. I at to Aug. 1st.) just passed, shows considera- 
ble increase, especially by the Western Railway and 
from New Orleans. Such as are denominated 
Southern poru, have fallen off nearly 23,000 bis. as 
compared with 184.5. The table below exhibits the 
sources of supply, as above : 

„ , IH). Wfl 

" "'"ri Kailnay IIVIIIO 210.43) 

New ^ork, 170.I1IW IKI.OaS 

All.aiiy, by waler, »a,.ijj 100.345 

New Orleans, TI.IKIS III.MB 

SouUierii Pons, 142,150 iao.4-0 

Tolal, brl« (,17 105 7|:),l(0 

There is an excess in ihe aggregate over 1845 of 
125,610 bris., which the present month will aug- 
ment to 130,000 bris. 

TUe British Government 

The following Tabular Statement shows Ihe in- 
come and expenditure of the British Government, 
from 1822 to 1845 inclusive : 
Year. 



Receipts. 

i.».SS3.T2l 

5-.4tl-<.l.".7 
59.-.«l.(.nl 



l!«9 
t.OU 

48:11 

IKtl 
I Ml 

\im 
ign 

ISIS 

ISM 
IMt 



Expenditures. 

X IS 079 31(1 
S4.IUI.4IU 
55.94l.SIO 
54.^9411 
S«.a74 -11 

sn:sr,.«)9 

S4.144.'.>4t 
5311I3.GI7 

&i,7ii,t<;s 

5Ul»tl,32S 

49. t0«.:)l4 
4».«J).tl(. 

4S7^7.^1.'^S 

50, tfl9.:«l5 

St.:lis.liu 
r.i.7a«74-! 
.'i-1,440.as7 
51.444 1153 



Episcopacy In Clilna. 

The English Government arc about to establish 
a Bishopric in Hong Kong. The Bishop of Lon- 
don has received $25,000 from one individual to 
endow It, and the same sum from another for the 
foundation of a College; ?40,000 have been re- 
ceived from other sources for the same objects. 
1 wo bishoprics arc also to be established in Aus- 
tralia. 



ITEMS. • 

A Icllpr wr.llen on l>oard llie I' S. sliiji Columbus, undtr 
■Isii- nf Macso, April 10, slalss llial soon aftrr Iruving Ma- 
nilla on llie Hlh of March last, tlic Asiatic cholera broke 
GUI among the crew, and carried olT thirteen in* very short 
lime. There were thirty or Ibrly cases in alt ; but during 
the ten days preceding the wriling of ttie letter, there had 
not been a single new case, and Ihe sick were rapidly re- 
covering. Tliccrewwere very careless in their diet when 
at Manilla, and as none of the otficers. who had been more 
careful, were allacked by llie disease, its introduction on 
board wa* duubtiess caused by their indiscretion. 

A boat belonging to Ihe U. S. ship Plymouth, was upset 
in llie harbor 01 Moiilevideo on Ihe Slid of June lait, by 
which live of her crew were drowned. The following are 
their names: Henry Lincoln, ship's steward, aged 28, 
Philadelphia; Raphael Oondolplio, wardroom steward, 
aged 45, Leghorn: Samuel Bealiaii. seaman, aged 2S, 
.Mas«achu?cll3 ; and George Munroe, Ist class boy, (ap- 
prentice) Providence, R. I. Thp teller deseribing this 
melancholy accident says—- Midshipman Hotrman was in 
charge ol Ihe boat at ihe lime of llic upsel, and lo his cool- 
ness and activily and encouraging Ihe men may be allri- 
buted Ihe safely of many of ihc survivom. as also a sea- 
man l.y Ihe name of Jeremiah McCnrly, from Southwark, 
I'hiliidelphia. whose conduct on Ibis trying occasion it 
above all coinmendation, and the service should never for- 
get him." Ii IS worthy of nole Iliat those saved were sus- 
tained by holding on lo the hnnd-ballonsor cicaixontlie 
bilges ol Ihe boat— all Ihe boats of the Plymouth beingpro- 
vided with Ihem. 

From C»i,i.*o ami PiXAMA.— The bark Rogtita, Capl. 
Thomas, arrived al this iiorl yesterday, from Paiiaina. 
whence she sailed on Ihe 23d ult. We learn by a passen- 
ger that a Mr. Lindsay, bearer of dispatches from Ihe U. 
S. Government, arrived al Panama the day before Ihe 
Dogoia sailed, on his way to Mazallnn. 

The difTiculties between New-Grenada and Kucador 
had licen settled. It was reported al Cullao that three pri- 
vateers were filling out— two al Odayaquil and one at Pila 
—which caused much cxcilement 01 Caltao. 

An Important ard Valcablr Distinction.— We have 
before us by llie favor of some unknown friend, a Sermon 
on Slavery, preached in Norfolk. Va., in 1M3. It justifies 
slavery from the text, "Masters giva unto your servants 
ihnt which is just and equal," a text which, if practiced 
upon, would alxilish Ihe whole syaiem in fil\een minutes. 
But the I'resbylerian divine seems to have succeeded to 
his own satisfaction in proving black while, by reasoning 
like this. 

'■ Slavery," says he, " refers to the right which one man 
has lo the service of another. When a man is/re<, he has 
a right 10 employ his service for himself; when he is en. 
l/of«/, he renders that service lo another, which would oth- 
erwise have been his own. Ii is not so much, therefore, 
hiinseif lhat is enslaved, as it is his labor." Enougli said- — 
Chronoti/pe. 

TiiK Li\rni:d liLACssMiTD writcs from England that 
he is up lo Ins elliowB in " corn fixeiis," and says : 

I have just got onl *' An Olive Leaf, from ihc House- 
wives of America to the Housewives of Great Rrilain and 
Ireland, or receipts for making various articles of food of 
Indian Corn Meal,^' containing all the receipts 1 received 
before leaving home from our kind female friends in dif- 
ferent pans of the Union— heaven bless them 7 I have 
had 2000 of these Olive Leaves struck olT, and iiilend in Ihe 
first place to send a copy to every newspaper in the 
rT;uliii. 1 shall have a thousand, all which I shall put in- 
to the hands of itiose I meet on the road. I have also to 
make it a coiidiuon upon which only 1 will consent to be 
any man's guest, lhal his wife shall serve up a johnny- 
cake for breakfast, or an Indian pudding for dinner. I was 
invited yesterday to a tea parly which conies olT lo-iiight, 
where about thirty persons arc to be present. I accepted 
the invitation with the johnny-cake clause, which was 
readily agreed to by all parties. So to-night the virtues of 
corn-meal will be tested by dome ol the best livers in Bir- 
iniiigliani. — Chronolype. 

Corresjtotidetiee of Iht Phil. U. S. GateUe. 

Oir MoNTKriDEO. Olh June, llM. 

The U. S ship Plymouth is slill here, and I regret to re- 
port a melancholy accident which u>ok place on the 3d 
inst. On the morning of that date Uie 2d cutter of lhal 
ship, on her way lo the shore for marketing, tieing under 
sail at the time, was upset by a heavy roller as she was 
near a point forming a harbour; although every assis- 
lance was rendered by the varioii-s vessels that were near, 
yet five persons were drowned, and up to this date none 
of their liodies have been I'ouiid. Tins melancholy acci- 
dent has cast a gloom over that beaalifiil and happy ship ; 
tlie crew are very much affected, and Ihe officers partici- 
pate in this feeling- 

For the Cliroiiotype. 
HOPE IN YOUTH. 
Tfic UinI it is, of yellow plume. 

That comes in summer's days ; 
That gaily ihrills, o'er flower or tomb. 
And with the flult'riiig leaflet plays. 
HOPE IN ACE. 
The Bird it is. of snow7 wings. 

That glides through winter's sparkling air; 
lis couplets low and silvery sings 
On trees of bloom and foliage bare. 
Vert True —The Democrats say that the River and 
Harbor Bill which the President vetoed was a log-rolling 
scheme. Very well i it was a scheme for rolling the logs 
oul of the rivers and harbors, and if they had lieeii rolled 
out of the Missouri Ihe Radnor would not have been sunk, 
with some SsO.tMXI worth of Government stores.- CAroita. 
•HP'- 

BkATti OF AN Exile.— We learn from the Franco 
American that Sigiior Pietro Maroncelli, for some years 
a resident in New Vork. died on Saturday. He was the 
prison companion of Silvio Pellico. and the remote cause 
of his death was Ihe sutfering he underwent in bis prison 
al Spielbeg, where he lost one of his legs. For Ihe last 
eight moiitliB his mind was disordered, also a consequence. 
It IS believed, of thai suir.rting. He leaves a widow and 
one daughter. — Boston W/tig. 

Dartmoctii College. — Commencement occurred on 
Thursday, Iho 30th ult. On Wednesday Ihe several col- 
lege societies held their anniversary. Joel Parker, Esq., 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court in New Hampshire, 
addressed the O. B. R. Society. Rev. Elijah Kellogg, of 
Maine, pronounced a very fine poem before this Society. 
Rev. Mr. Adsms, of New Vork, was the orator ol the 
TlieoICo'Cs' Society. Among the honorary degrees con- 
ferred, was that of LL. V. upon Richard Fletcher, Esq., 
of this city.— Bcstofi Whig. 

Amherst Collece — The annual commencement of this 
Iiistitullon look place at Amherst, -Mass. on Thursday last. 
The prize speaking took place on Tuesilay. Eight young 
gentlemen participated. The speaking was good, and in- 
dicated thorough and efficient training. The prizes were 
awarded to f.oriii J. Hatch of Warwick and Edward 
Hitchcock. Jr. of Amherst. 

On Wednesday at 2 o'clock an .Address was delivered 
f'efore Ihc Literary Societies by Rev. Edward Beecher, 
D. D. of Boston, and was followed by music from Dod- 
worlh's Band, from this city ; opening prayer by Prof. 
IficKox. of Auburn Theological Seminary. The suliject 
of Ihe orator was, What is the radical defect of existing 
Systems of Mental Philosophy and the appropriate Reme- 
dy V The oration fully sustained Ihe previous reputation 
of Dr. Beecher. At 7 o'clock an address was delivered 
before Ihe Society of Iniiuiry by Rev. Dr. Bacon of New 
Haven, Cl. The address was an able examination of the 
causes which gave success to the early Christians in 
spreading the gospel under so many discouragements. 

On Thursilny the Comnicnrement exercises look place. 
There were twcniy-four orations, dissertations, Ac. The 
speaking was of a high order. The degree of A. M. was 
then conferred on the following Alumni of Ihe College :— 
lsi\ac P. Hollloii, Charles E. Tenneiit, .Nelson Scott, 
Haynes H. Chilson. Archibald B. Campbell. M. D . John 
Hanwrll. James I.. Balcliclder, Daniel Temple, Jr and 
George Summer. Jr. 

The honorary degree of Master of Arts was conferred 
upon Rev llioinas T. Richmond of Medfield ; and Rev. 
fieiijamin J. Wallace, Professor of Laguages in Delaware 
College, Del. 

Coinage ok the risiTED States.— The whole coinage 
for llie year IS45 is reported to have been «5,6«8,5£I5. of 
wliieh «3.75li,447 w«s gold, 81,(f73,2U0 was silver, and 
Sa>?,94S of copper coin. 

The exports of domestic cotton goods from Boston for 
the month of June, were 4,426 bales and cases, and for 
July, 5,160. making a total for the two months ef 9.595 
bales and cases, against 7,212 for the corresponding months 
last year, showing an increase this year of '^.376 bales and 

The Washington Union notices the Ohio Statesman's 
caustic animadversions on Mr. Polk's veto of Ihe Harbor 
and River bill in the following dcpracalory strain ; 

If Ihis be the language of a Democratic friend, we arc 
curious to see how much further a Whig opponent may 
go in his abuse. If every difference of opinran upon aiiv 
great question is to bring down this torrent of invective 
upon Ihe Admini.iration, we desire to know fiow fong the 
Democraiic parly u u, keep together ? 

The Adrainisiration will never be in want of harsh and 
hostile comnieiiiaior, whilst Ihe Whig presKis continue to 
review iis aeis. \Vl,y should able Democraiic editors re- 
sort to such strong and severe language ! 

NiAOARA.— A teller writer says:-' There has not been 
the usual number of visitorsliere ihisseason. The annual 
average is, we understand, about 15.00(1. The numlier 
regisiered at Ihe bridge-house on Goal Island Ihut far this 
year, is much less than half Uiat esliniale. and the season 
IS more than half over. 

A company of twelve persons took ten al the house of 
one of their friends in New Bedford last week, the aggre- 
gate ages often of wliom ainounlcd lo seven hundred and 
eighty-nine years, as follows-S8 years and 9 moiiths-93 
years and five monlhs, M years 11 moiiihs, 84, 79, 77 71 
7U, 69. 

A new synagogue. Aushi Chesed, hss just been comple- 
ted in Cleveland, Ohio, and was consecrated on the 7th 
instant. 

" A Baroain's a Baroain."— In the town of H . 

some years ago, people used to be in the habit of taking 
hogs to fat ' at halves ' That is. a person who had a 
1 shoat, to save the trouble and expense of fattening, would 



let hull oul lo some one better situated for the business, 
lor which he received, when fattened, one'hatf of Ihe pork. 

Mr. B resorted to Ihis very common metliod of filling 

his pork barrel, leUing out his hog to fatten lo one of his 
neighlnrs. The next day the neighbor came back with 

half a shoal nicely dressed. " ftow is this,': said B . 

" Oh, he is as fat as 1 want him," was tlie reply lo his in* 
quiry. — A'assau Telegraph. 

The following is a siatemeni of Ihe Lake imports of a 
few leading articles from 
August 1, al Buffalo: 

1840. 
Flour ■ • • bids S!<2.a40 

Pork 57. IS) 

Whisky 9.610 

Ashes 18.346 

Heef 18.337 

Wheat- -tm. 1.314.790 
63S 743 



Oats 

Wool- - sks. 

Slaves M. 

Lumlier M 1^. 
Itides 



156.5*1 
14:180 
3.13-2 
5.419 
33 0'.W 



18«5. 

2U3.II5U 
'i-iBSS 
7,'JSI 
34.305 
19 070 
671,-WI 
31.6^ 
10,765 
12 600 
5.007 
71196 
26,-255 



1844. 

5-2IIIIU0 
96.400 
3Uilia 
31 OtIU 
17 700 
I.I37.7,'* 
72..-<X) 
O.-illO 
8.342 
3.2.'>6 
5.UUU 
2I.6-J0 



184.1. 

4i«(IU0 
3-<.0llll 
57(100 
18.1100 
5715 
SIO.OOO 
86.300 
3..VSI 
2 700 
•i645 
lOCK) 



I3.-,>115 
led import of flour 



The above table present: 
reducing wheat to iis equivalent— this sernion ovi 
dale. of545.674 bbls. and exceeds the full iia|iort 
by 190,-242 bbls. when similarly placed agaii 
items. Ashes have fallen off roundly, and the 
which has existed Ihus far this season for nlmo 
description of vessels has crippled the means of 
and lumber dealers from pushing on their n 
branches. 



Rellglona Intelligence. 

French Catholic Missions.— From the "An- 
nals" of the Catholic Church, it appears that the 
last year's receipls of the "Association for the Prop- 
agation of the Faiih," at Lyons in France, exceed- 
ed ?60O,000 : of which upwards of Jl'20,000 wu 
ex|iended in the United Stales. 

Another Society of Calholics in France has the 
past year dedicated three eliipt for the convey- 
ance of Missionaries lo the Pacific and olher re- 
gions. 

The American Baptist Missionary Union, has 
tinder iis direction IG missions, embracing 56 sta- 
tions and 87 out stations ; 99 missionaries and as- 
sistants, of whom 42 arc preachers; 155 native 
preachers and assistants; 82 churches, having more 
I than 5,300 members, moie than fiOO having been 
■ baptised during the last year; and 50 schools, wiih 
aliout 3,UU0 pupils. 

ItcLtoious ANxtvEnsAniEs IN FniNCE.— The 
following brief account of the recent religious An- 
niversaries in Paris, is compiled from the .4r- 
chieves tie la Chretiuuisme, and other sources. 

Religious Trad Society — The twenty-eishth 
Annual Meeting of this Institution was held on 
Tuesday, ihe 28th of April. The number of pub- 
lications issued by the Society duiing the year 
amoiinled to 050,000 copies, being an advance of 
one-tilth over the previous year. Col. Tronchin, of 
Geneva, staled that he had consulted a book- 
seller as to Ihe means of inlroducing religious tracts 
into Italy. He was informed that it could be best 
done by packing Ihem up wilh French romances.— 
The bane and antidote ! 

Proieslani Bil>le .Society.— The twenty-sixth 

Anniversary of this Society met the next day. 

•• The object is lo spread the Bible without not'e or 
comment, until France shall not contain a Protest- 
ant family destitute of the word of God." 

Evangel.cal Society of France.— The thir- 
teenth Anniversary was held on Ihe 29th of April. 
The Society supports I4li persons, viz : 34 minis- 
ters, 25 colporteurs, 31 schoolmasters or schoolmis- 
tresses. .M. de Pressence had scarcely done read- 
ing the report, when the whole assembly rose al- 
most instantaneously, and, with one heart and one 
voice, " wilh feelings which it is impossible lo de- 
scribe," rendered thanks In God by singing the 
doxology. "Never," says the editor of the Ar- 
chievei, "do we remembor taking part in more 
moving or edifying proceedings," 

French and Foreign Bible Society. — The Thir- 
teenth .^nnivejsary of this Instiiution was held on 
Friday, Iho Ist of May. During Ihc past year 
4,599 Bibles, and 24,0 1 TestainenLs have la-en 
circulated. Attempts have been made lo hin- 
der the circulation of the Scriptures, by the applica- 
tion 10 them of a law intended to apply only to im- 
moral and seditious books; but by the late discuss- 
ion in Ihe Chanilicr of Deputies on colporiage, 
these attenipta have been defeated. "The two 
great desiderata in France," says the correspondent 
of Ihc Uecorrt, " are the spread of the gospel among 
her Roman Caltiolic population, and the revivifica- 
liun of her reformed Church." How admirably are 
Ihe above-inenlioncd Societies ilesigntd to elTect 
such desirable ends ! The state of Protestant 
France is encouraging. The future is full of hope 
7'/ie T«u/oi;se Book Society.— T\ns Society, 
which is exerting a wide spread-influence through- 
out France, is in part sustained by the three Messrs. 
Courtis, bankers, n hose active ical and piety are 
well known and apprecialea tiv the evangelical 
Churches of Southern France, 'f he books publish- 

'i ed by this Society are of the besi character. 

I Among those translated from the English Ihe names 
' nf Bunyan, Buxlar, Henry, Halyburion, Newton, 
Scott, Cecil, Martyn, Kichmond, and others occur. 
Elglily-'ive iiiiraries iiave been established hy 
means of this Society, of which fourteen arc placed 
in Afiica, three in Italy, two in Hayti, and the rest 
in France. 

Sabbath .AVic-s. — The stalements given below, 
says the N. G. Puritan, in a business letter from 
AlmonI, Michigan, may furnish matter fur priifiiable 
reflection lo those who think lo increase Iheir 
wealth by trampling upon the Sabbath: — 

" It may not be uninteresting lo your readers to 
learn a few facta in reference to the steam mill, on 
which llie proprietors, though professors of religion, 
were making repairs on the Sabbath, last season, 
•ome account of which was given in the Puritan by 
your correspondent " II. VV." 

"That mill took fire last spring and was con- 
sumed, together with about a thousand dollars worth 
of lumber. The cost of the mill was about S4000 
— this, with the loss of the lumber, would lie S5000. 
The engine, in a state considerably damaged, and 
also some lumber, which was not destroyed by tho 
fire, were shipped for a port on Lake Erie. On 
the voyage a storm arose, which was so tempestu- 
ous, lhal the Captain of the vessel threw overboard 
the lumber and pari of the machinery. This was 
an additional loss nf some hundreds. But this is 
not the last of the chapter of disasters. One of the 
owners, in order to go on wiih his operations, loan- 
ed an amount of money on a bank, which shortly 
after failed. The mill and a lot of lumber are in 
ashes; a part of the engine and some of the lumber 
are in Lake Brie, and the money borrowed for the 
purpose of rebuilding, is about as worthless as rags !" 
Truely, " the way of transgsessots is hard." 

Bishop Chase. — There is a matter to touch the 
feelings in more was than one, in the o|wiiiiig pass- 
ages of the venerable senior Bishop's address to the 
convention of his diocese : — 

"Brethren! since we last met in convention I 
have become a cripple ; and my usefulness as an 
itinerant Bishop is, in a measure, lost or destroyed. 
It is wilh great bo<lily pain I have been able to 
reach this place. 

"In consequence nf this, my crippled condition, 
if the diocese should please to afford him support, 
I would advise the appointmenlof an assistant Bish- 
op. But I cannot think of a.'-.y one being elected lo 
the same dependant state which it has pleased Gwi 
I should occupy among you. This diocese will 
have made provisions for the support of a future 
bishop before canonical consent lo elect one, while 
the incumbent lives, will lie given. 

" I would bo carried in a liller, at my own ex- 
pense, to perform Episcopal functions, sooner than 
sec my coadjutor and successor suffering before my 
eyes the deprivations which have fallen to my lot. 
Nevertheless I am thankful for what has been af- 
forded me. From whatever quarter this has come, 
the gift has always appeared to be conveyed to me 
by a heavenly hand," 

KflTccts of Emancipation. 

The following is cxtracleil from Ihe Isst Annual 
Report of the British and Foieigti Anli-Slavery f^ 
ciely : 

Results of En ancipation. — On Ihis point the 
committee are gratified in Iteing able lo report that 
upon the whole, the progress of tho emancipated 
classes in knowledge and character, and a just ap- 
preciation of their position as free men, is extreme- 
ly cheering. That they are rapidly increasing in 
numtx-r is placed beyond doubt by the census of 
1844, which, though extremely imperfect, shows a 
very remarkable increase of births over deaths. The 
habits of the women, both personal and domestic, 
have greatly improved. Tlie purch:ise of small 
freeholds, the erection of houses, and the formation 
of villages, and towns, still goes on, though the 
means of the people are much less than formerly, 
owing lo the reduction which has taken place in 
their wage-i, and the heavy taxation to which they 
are now subjected. This circumstance, the com- 
mittee regret to say, has led lo a considerable with- 
drawal of children from the schools, and, in other 
respects, has been found lo operate injuriously, 

'I'he latest official reports from the colonies indi- 
cate a great decrease in crime, especially among 
tho Creole or native papulation. 'Phe immigrants 
are chiefly chargeable with the violation of law, and 
Ihe more heinous offences against persons and prop- 
erly. 

The committee have no reason to believe that 
any considerable portion of the emancipated clsss- 
es have abandoned themselves lo idle or dissolute 
habits. On the contrary, it is quile clear lhal they 
are industrious, and will work for moderate wages, 



when they aic honorably paid, and their just rights 
respected. The following tabular statement of the 
cxpnits of sugar from the Biitioh West Indies will 
prove this: 



llhds Tierces. 
f2t.-J!)5 ia-2S>5 
l:i5.910 IS.SSS 
I41.1IIU 13.640 
1.1-. I. 'SI lrt:«)5 
157,200 80,075 



1811 siipar exported. 
IM2 

IN43 '■ " 

1S44 

1845 '■ " 

In reference to the exports of the colonics, it 
should be rememliered as a gratifying fact, that the 
einancipatetl classes are now great consumers of the 
produce which they raise. 



Couuterfelter. 

The Elizabelhlown (Ky.) Kegistcr of the IStb inst. 
taya: 

A fellow, calling himself Fugate, was arrested by 
some of the citizens of Sicvensburg on last Thurs- 
day on suspicion of having counterfeit money. On 
being examined, lietween five and six hundred dol- 
lars of spurious money, on the Slate Bank of Indiana 
and the Northern Bank of Kentucky, were found 
aliout his person. He was brought to this place and 
tried before an examining court, who held him lo 
bail in the sum of $1,000, for his appearance at the 
next term of our circuit court, in default of which he 
was lodged in jail lo await his trial. 

Life III Callforuia. 

A letter from a visitor to Cslifornia given the fol- 
lowing picturesque viow of the 8(M:ial virtues to be 
found in those waters : 

" Most of the inhabitants are great scamps; many 
not only confess that they steal horses and cattle, but 
they boast of it. 1 bought a horse this morning that 
Ihe man is to steal for me in a day or two. Vou will 
think this strange conduct, but Ihis same man v>as 
not only roblied but beaten by the olliei ; and there 
is no law lo punish them, so that he lies to make him- 
self whole in the coin of his opponent 'i'he Span- 
ish portion of the inhabitants are a thieving, cow- 
ardly, dancing, lewd people, and generally indolent 
and faithless." 

Accldeiil at Lyitis. 

The large Franklin street Schuul-house, at Lynn, 
was the scene of a singular catastrophe on Friday 
last. A large quantity of wood had been stowed 
in Ihe garret, for winter's use. Just as the largest 
part of the classes were out for a recess, in the af- 
ternoon, the floor supporting this mass of wood 
gave way, and came down upon .Mr. Balchelder 
and his assistanU, and about forty scholars, re- 
maining— *injuring a number of the children very 
seriously. The wonder is that a large number 
were not killed, as there must have been if the ac- 
cident had occurred a little earlier or later. — Bos- 
ton Chrunotype. 

' Thai's but a Small Hatter.' 

In the recent debate in Ihc Senate on ihc Tariff 
Bill, Gkoboe McDl'Fpie, of South Carolina, the 
Loco Foco, Free Trade Slavery-champion Senator, 
let slip some remarks which the industrial classes of 
Ihe nation ought to mark. Mr. Wabster and the other 
Whigs had been strongly deprecating the passage of 
the British bill on account of the distress it would 
bring upon the laboring classes. Mr, MeUuffie in 
reply, said " It ■wu.t re/ireteuiid that the L.iBUH 
nf the country tvould be effected by tie bill, and 
this." Mr. McDulfe coiiiemptously remarked- 
" WAS BUT A SMALL MA n'EK." 

Railroad Accident In France. 

We copy from Ihe (christian Advocate and Jour- 
nal the following interesting letter from Hev. Dr. 
Olin, President of Wesleyan University, addtessed 

10 the siudcnls nf that inslitulion, who was a passen- 
ger in the train, giving an account of a melan- 
choly accident which recently occurrtd in France. 

Ghint, July 12, 1840. 
My dear friends .- — We have just had a signal 
escape from imminent danger, and been witnesses of 
a dreadful scene. Wo left Paris on the 7ih instant, 
fur this place, having delayed a day or two in order 
to accompany our friends, Mr. and Mrs. John Har- 
per and their party, — Tho first uight we passed tn 
Amiens. 

I'he next morning [Wednesday, the 8th] we 
took passage by llie liew railroad lor Ghent, and at 
three o'clock, P, M., were sull in the midst of the 
interminable plains of Attuis and Fiench Flanders, 
now coveted wilh luxuriant wheal, just ripe for the 
harvest. At precisely five minutes past three the 
train reached an embankment about 30 feet high, 
over which it was to cross a valley. Il was formed 
of sand — the foundation was a bog, in which large 
ponds bad been made by digging peat for fuel, s,> 
thai on either side of our aerial path the wator was 
ten or filteen feel in depth. The weight ol the train, 
which consisted of twenty-five cars, drawn by two 
powerful engines, or perhaps its rapid million, or 
both together, caused the sand lo yield : one of Ihe 
iron rails broke, the chain whicl^allached the engines 
to their cortege was parted, and then nearly or quite 
one half of the train of carriages were precipitated 
down the embankment. Our carriage was neat the 
middle .: a little farther back, I think. \A'e felt the 
shock, and in the same breath perceived ourselves 
Ihrown to the lower side of the vehicle, of which 
the floor was almost perpendiculat. 

It pleased God that our descent should be arrest- 
ed on the slope of the embankment. We succeeded 
in opening the door, and reached the road unhurt. 
Here we had opportunity lo observe the character 
and extent of ihe cllaiiiiiy. One hundred and fifty 
persons, men, wumeo and children, thronged the 
way, all deeply excited, mostly pale and trembling 
with terror, and not a few sluiined oi bleeding with 
their wounds. While all were brcathleni with anx- 
iety to know the nature and extent ol the calamity, 
and yet afraid lo enquire or examine, a man was 
liToughl up the bank, covered wilh blood, already 
dead. They laid him down by us ; a priest who 
was of our company, approached lo tender his ofli- 
ces. Another man was tlio next atoment laid by 
his side, terribly bruised and disfigured, his clothes 
being mostly lorn of!'. For two or three minutes his 
bosom heaved, but he soon expired. The people cov. 
eted Iheir faces wilh a cloak, A thinl was brought up 
the dyke, groaning and crying out pitcously, I 
thought him dying, and he called upon death to 
come and relieve him ; but his injury was less than 
we had supposed, and I heard two days after that 
he was doing well, though several of his libs weie 
broken, besides other wounds. I believe this man 
was aid-dc-camp to Gen. Oudinut, of the French 
army, who was also present, but escaped unhurt. 

My attention was absorbed by the dreadful specta- 
cle so near me. I hoped that 1 had seen the worst 
of Ihe scene, when I petceived a dat boat or raft 
passing from tho wreck lo the shore, with several 
dead bodies which had been taken uul of tho waler. 
Nine of these unfortunalt^ were sUetchcd side by 
side upon the grass when I lefl the ground. It is 
probable that from thirty lo forty persons perished. 
Of one company of thirteen from Paris, only two 
could be found. Of about thirty persons in one car- 
riage, I heard that only eleven esca]ied. Many of 
the bodies were not, at the end of two days, recover- 
ed. 1 coiiveised with a gentleman on Friday morn- 
ing, who was just from the scene, which he describ- 
ed as still painfully alfecling. One of Ihe carriages, 
with its freight of living souls, was submerged ; the 
next was thrown upon il in such a way as to lorce 

11 into the bog below, and with all exertions they 
had not yet lieen able to extricate it, though they 
had discovered the legs of several victims protruding 
out of the mud. One man lost a wile and two child- 
ren, and was himself killed the next day by coming 
in collision with a post neat the Belgian line. 
One lady was saved by being drawn out of the suh- 

j merged carriage by her hair. 'J'wo children were 
taken out of the water by an Englishman, who was 
himself slruggltng for his life in tho same element. 
— After enumerating so many particulars of such a 
tragedy, il is hardly allowable lo speak of personal 

I inconveniences. 

I After Iwo or three hours a small train, which had 
been sent for to Douai, arrived, and our party, with 
many more, pioceeded lo Douai, some eight or ten 
miles distant. There we were delayed two days tn 

i making such arrangements for the prosecution of our 
journey as circumstances required. The trunks 

I which contained our we : ring apparel and other 
requisites for travelling were quite demolished, I 
saw the lid and some other fragments of mine, and 
was so fortunate as to recover most of my wardrobe, 
which was strewed amid the wreck of the carriages. 
What was yet more surprising, I al length succeeded 
in finding a purse of gold, nearly all the money I had 
wilh me, which had escapeU from ihe trunk, and 
was buried in the sand, A |M'asant, of whom a 
crowd was soon gathered, came to assist me in my 
labors wilh the apparent design of profiting by our 
disaster. I drove him away wilh some difficulty, 
and with the aid of an officer. Mrs. Olin's baggage 
fared worse than mine. Not a fragment of her 
trunk was found, though her things were mostly 
recovered and brought lo Douai lhal evening, or the 
next day, wilh a huge mass of things gathered up 
on the sand and oul of the water. Whatever we 
had, not contained in the trunks, was submerged in 
the morass, or recovered in a most hopelesa state. 
Wo obtained new trunks in Douai, and were ready 
to proceed on our journey after a slop of two days, 
Mr, Harper's baggage also suffered very much. 
He was detained three days, having arrived here 
last night. 

We to-day had the privilege of listening lo a use- 



ful sermon on the very subject of our late danger 
and dclivelance, from an English clergyman, who 
preaches lo a very small congregation of his country, 
men here, and is tho only Protestant minister in 
ihis great ciiy. There may have been forty persona 
present, of whom full one half were from America. 
I was happ.n to recognise in this small assembly the 
Rev. Drs. Dewiii, Skinner and Patton, of N. "i'ork. 
We expect to proceed to-morrow toward the Rhine 
stopping a day or two by the way to see Brussels 
and Antwerp. 

Very affectionately yours. S, OLIN. 
Stadenlt of the fVesleyan University. 

Extraordluar}- Villainy. 

A letter from Frankhn, Alabama, to the 
Charleston Courier, stales, that, on the lat of 
July, a gentleman of Harris county, Georgia, 
named Billingslea, was robbed of eight thousand 
dollars of American gold, and four thousand dol- 
lars of State lionils ; and that the same banditti had, 
on the 1 Olh of July, robbed another gentleman, 
of Hancock county, Ga., Mr. Watts, of four thou- 
saiid dollars, principally in American gold. It ia 
s^id that the villains gave morphine to the fam- 
ilies where the robberies occurred, by Ihrowing it 
i:ilo Ihe drinking water. Soon a^ler the news 
reached Fort Gaines, on Ihe 29tli of July, two 
men passed through, who answered the descrip- 
lion of the robliers, and went to Alabama. 'I'hey 
were pursued, and found at tlic house of Gen. 
Irwin, in Alabama, who had, after entreaty, con- 
sented lo let them remain the nighL The 
robbers were Br. E. A. Hoberts, and Ihc olher 
supposed lo be Win. Epes, (the murderer of Mr. 
Ailolphus Muir, of Dinwiddle county, Va.,) 
though he called himself John Jacobs. When 
ordered to surrender, the latter drew a revolver, 
and threatened to kill any one who advanced 
upon him. Gen. Irwin then ordered two very 
large and fierce dogs to lie let loose. Epeg then 
gave up his pistol and surrendered. A quarrel 
ensuing between the two parties in pursuit, as to 
the right to secure the prisoners, the reward be- 
ing S3,000, E|>es endeavored to escape on his 
horse, and was on the verge of succeeding, 
when one Butler rode up, and shot him in the 
head, at least seven buck-shot taking effect. He 
fell from his horse, never spoke again, and died 
in about two hours. 

" During the great excitement, after Epea was 
shot. Dr. E. .\. Koberts got off his horse, went up 
to Epes, pulled off his finger ring, took out his 
gold watch, and his collar, and collar buttons, 
purse, and a roll of money, (on the Bank of 
Darien,) and put it in his pocket, — the ring, col- 
lar, and collar buttons, have not since been seen; 
the watch was recovered from Koberts when he 
was searched, after arriving at Fort Gaines, — 
the supposition is, that Epes' name or initials 
were either on the collar, buttons, or ring. On 
examining Koberts after they got to Fort Gaines, 
they fotincl on him, and in Epes' saddlebags, near 
five thousand dollars, principally .\merican gold — 
26 skeleton keys, 2 lock-pickers, several pieces 
of spermaceti candles, which had been lit, several 
boxes of mafches. a mask for the face and head, 
1 bowie-knife, in Epis' or John Jacobs' sad- 
dlebags, with Ihe name of William Epes writ- 
ten on the scabbard, 2 phials of morphine, 2 or 3 
phials strychnine, and 1 phial supposed to he 
the extract of morphine. They were both well 
dressed, and had fine horses, hut not a paper 
about Ihem lhal would give the least inslruclion 
of their names or business. Dr. E. A. Roberta 
wa-s identified by three or four individuals. 

He once stood high as an eminent physician, 
and married a daughter or near relative of Gen. 
Mitchell, of .Mabaina, but has spent all his proper- 
ly and turned a regular black-leg. The following 
is a description of Epes. Il would be a most sin- 
gular event should he be identified wilh Win. D. 
Epes, of Dinwiddle, Ihe murderer of Muir, though 
we presume the dales and the descriptions would 
conflict wilh this supposition, 'i'he last heard of 
Epes, however, was at Lou^ille, and this dead 
robber wore a hat m:tde in tliM cily : 

"Jucjibs or Epes was dead l)eforc I saw him; 
consequently I cannot describe him as accurately as 
I would wish. I think he was about six feel high, 
would weigh about one hundred and sixty pounds, 
thin visage, good teeth, moileralcly fair, hair in- 
clined to be dark, and not very thick, he was 
from thirty-seven to forty years old; I suppose he 
was the man advertised as the murderer of F. 
.^dolpliua Muir, of Dinwiddle county, Va.; his 
companion, Roberts, said he did not know his 
name if it was not John Jacobs, — lhal he had 
known him but a few days. — that he had told 
him that his name was John Jacobs, — that he 
wan from Virginia: Ih^hat he wore when shot 
was mode in Ijmisville, Ky. Wilson, and Iwo 
other men, left wilh Roberts, well ironed, for 
Harris county, Geo., Ihis moniing. I neglected 
to describe Ihc color of Epes' eyes, Ihev were blue ; 
you will discover that I have no proof of his 
name being Epes, only the name of William Epes 
being written on the scabbard of his bowie-knife. 
I have no doubt but ever)- man that reads this 
description, would not regret Ihe payment of at 
least five dollars for a sight of the skeleton kevs, 
and other lock-picking instruments that were 
found on Ihem. I don't suppose there is a lock 
in Ihe Stale of .\Iabaina lhal could not be unlock- 
ed either wilh the keys or pickers." 

.\ P. S. states that one of the party in pursuit 
has produced a pocket-book placed in his hands 
hy one of the robbers, containing seven State 
bonds, and between one and two thousand dollars 
in money. 



j Home. 

BT A UROTHER. 

Every thing most sweet, and high, and holy, 
clusters with loving tenderness around this heaven- 
ly word. All things most dear lo the heart are as- 
' socialed with this best place. A man may lie call- 
ed lo set on the right hand of kings, or be Ihe bo- 
' soin friend of royal greatness, but when the exclie- 
' ment of the fiist hour's pride has ceased, how yearn- 
ingly will he turn in imagination towards that be- 
, loved cottage where his heart will always live. He 
may climb the giddy height of fame, till towering 
1 high he looks far down Ihe craggy mount before 
I another mortal meets his eye, yet he would fain 
leave Ihe alpine pinnacle, and descend into that love- 
ly little valley, where stands the palace of bis heart 
Humanity may inhabit a thousand places with his 
body, but its heart will ever be al home! 

When toiigeil and driven on life's stormy sea, by 
unkind winds and waves, how surely will the mag- 
net of our soul direct us lo that little heavenly 
haven. 

" Home, home, sweet, sweet home. 

Be it ever so homely, thnrc-s no place like home." 
What an overflowing fulness of satisfaction Chris- 
tianity proffers to this ever-longing desire. It re- 
veals an eternal home for poor roortality after it 
shall be wearied out wilh ihis life, in the blissful 
regions of a heavenly paradise! 

Fellow traveller, would you go to this most happy, 
glorious house ! Vou can ! The Lord has said 
you may ! And that you may be introduced lotho 
good Father in that home without embarrassment 
he has sent his Son into Ihis world lo form an ac- 
quaintance wilh you. O fellow pilgrim, will you 
become acquainted wilh Jetua, Ihe Son of God! — 
God grant you may ! 

Home, home, sweet, sweet home, 

I'rcpare iis, dear Savior, for Heaven our home." 

Genius of Christianity. 
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COMMERCIAL. 



RoTl«w of the Market. 

Louisville, Augu$t m. ISiG. 
Remabes. — There has been more ■cu»iiy pr«vailiiig in 
our city during ttiu week past than we have noticed for 
■ome iinie. although busineu i* sull decidedly dull. Con< 
sideraltle acacesions hnve been matle to the stocks of gro- 
ccnos from the Souih, and of dry goods from the East. The 
sales of the week ha»e been ligln Shipments very few. 
The weather during the early part of the weak was pleas- 
ant, accompanied wjih rain; yesterday it was quite sultry 
and cloudy. The river conUnues to lall slowly, there be- 
ing but about three feet nine inches water in the canal. 

BAao]:ti} AND Bale Rope.— The sales reported tltis 
week arc very small, and chietiy rope. We quote tlie 
i vales at i^^o. for bagging, and 3i&ic. for rope. The ex- 
I irctne rates of the market are, for bagging, 6£99c., for rope 
2&ic., according to terms, quality, &c. 

Bacon.— The receipts this week have been but moder- 
^ ate. and ihe demand not as great as heretofore. Prices 
I arc about ihc sainu as last week, wilh a tendency lo fall. 
Sides have declined a little. We quote hog*round fruin 
wagons, 31c. i shoulders 3c.; hams4®4ic.; sides 4t0-tic. 
We quote from store soles of sides during the firtt uf Ihe 
week at il&3ic. Tha ruling rate now is 4i95c.i hams 
ik&Hv-. according to quality; shoulders 3^:}f:. 
Beans.— We quote at f<7kc&$l per bushel. 
Beeswax— Continues at 'i5 to S6c. 
Cattle— We quote at S3 26 to 3 75, as in quality. 
CoAL.—The supply of Pittsburg is very good There it 
none, however, in first hands, or for sale by the quantiiy. 
Holders are retailing at U^lSc. There has arrived con- 
siderable CannetUia coal, which is not offered in the 

Cotton.— The ftock of cotton is quite light. No re- 
ceipts this week. We hear of a small sale of Alabama at 



7c.; and two other light sales at fi|c. and 7Jc., cash. Thu 
above sales include the range of the market for & fair 

artirlc. 

Candles.— Wc quote sperm 30 to 33c.; mould. 6 to 6tc. 
We quote sales of mould at 8c. Stearine 10c. Star, 
(made in this city,) aOc. per lb. 

CoROAOB.— We quote Manilla now at 10 lo 11c., sash 
cord, 15 to 30c. ; hemp bed cords arc worth 8 to 10c.; Man- 
illa do. 12c.; targe rope, Kentucky hemp, 10 to 13ic.; twine 
baling, 8 to 10c. ; tacking twine, 25c. 

Cotton Yarns.— We continue to quote cotton'yamt at 
<H-7|,and 84c for the different numbers. 

CiiKfciE.— The stock of good Western is rather lighl. 
The receipts this week have amounted to 121 boxes. We 
quote for the better qualities from store at 60eic.; inferior 
305. (ioshen »cnrce at 10c. 

Coffee —We hear of sates of R'O in lot sof7| and Sc. 
We cotuinue our former quotations, which we make as 
follows: Rio7|asic.; l.aguayra we quote at 9c.; Java 13 
®14c; and St Domingo 7371c. Tl,a demand it principally 
confiiiedto Rio, of which there i. a heavy stock. The fc- 
reipts this week have amounted lo 5lH bojfs. 

Dry Goo[»8.— Our merchants arc making large prepara- 
tions for the i':ilt trade. Goods are now arriving daily, and 
by Ihe lOlh of Sirplember slocks will be complete. We 
undrrsiand thnl some descriplious of goods. chieQy Amer- 
ican, have declined considerably, while a few desrripiioiis 
of foreign goods are full as high if not higher than lust fall, 
resulting from fmall inijxirtationBin consequence of uncer- 
tainty at to duly. No considerable decline m foreign 
goods is looked fur until the new tariff goes into effect in 
Decemlter. We make no alteration in our quotations, nor 
is iherc likely to be any change in prices unlit the fall trade 
opens.. We continue to quote Cal>oi A. Chicopee D, uul 
Indian IL>udQl8|c.; Opcat Falls H^c. 

Flour.— The receipls by the river have amounted to 349 
bbls. this week. We quote sales from store ot C3 by tho 
drny-load for grtod brands; retailing at 83 35. Sales at the 
mills in lots were made at 83 90 0 83. Best qualities re- 
tailing at 83 35. 

FKATnERs — We quote from the country ai33l93Sc. 

Fuel.— IKood is worth 83 50fi?i 75 per cord, delivered. 

Flaxseed. — Very liiile demand, and we continue our 
quotations as nominal ai65c. 

Gv'Njnr Bags.— IFe quote them at ISc. as their nominiil 
price. Superior grain tacks of hemp cloth mannfactured 
here are worth from IR to aOc. 

Orain— The demand for wheat is light; tales at mill era 
made al 46{950c. per bushel for a good quality ; corn from 
wagons 30 cents; from store 35o. per bushel; oats 30(93Sc. 
The supply of corn and oats is tight, with little demand. 

GixsR.NO.— IVe quote this orticle at 3£(930c. 

Hemi-.- Tbrrc is a regular demand, for the supply of our 
fHctories. The receipts by the river from St. L.ouis and 
olher places this week are very heavy, amounting to 8,197 
bales. We continue our former quotations at S3 50 per 
cwi. for good dcw-roited, aitd 8100(3130 per ton for water- 
rotted. 

Hat- Baled Timothy at tlie river retailing at 50c. per 
100 pounds; by the ton, we quote ai 

Iron.- We quote talcs of bar at3|03|c.i pig metal, 
sales of 5 tons at 835 per ton. 

Lard. — Wc quote from wagons at 4|^5c.; from iloro 
S^Slc; pork-housc lard is held aiff^efc. 

I.KAD.— We quote bar at 4 to 4^c.; pig at3|c. 

WitrrE Lead.— The receipts of Uiis article are heavy. 
We hear of sales alljc. 

Molasses — We quote sales of plantation at 39030c., 
according lo quality. Arrived ihis week 300 bbls. Slock 
good. Sugar-house is held at 43c. 

Mustard.— There it a demand for black and white mut- 
tarti seed at 83 00 per bushel. 

Nails.— Juniata and Boston nails we quote at 4i(9iHc., 
as in quantiiy, at wliich figures we nole considerable tmlea. 
The stock on hand is good. 

Oius — H'e quote linseed at 50t955c., as in quality; lard 
oil 552^ti5c.; sperm 8101 25, castor 75081 per gallon; 
tanners' 8170$!2I per bbt. 

Pork —We hear of no sales 4tis week. There is 
considerable in market limited al ?0 50. There is very 
liitle demand. We quote nie« SO 00®9 50. Other quali- 
ties nniniiial. 

Rice.— ire quote at 4)05ic., as in quantity. 

Sur.AR — The siock of prime sugar is lighL We hear of 
salct this week of a few hhds. of prime New Orleans at 
7lc.; also several sales of inferior ai 70Tic. Holders ere 
firm, and the above relet include the extremes of ihc mar- 
kei. The receipts this week are 123 hhdt. Loaf sugar in 
bbls. we quote at 100131c. for the different numbers. 
Arrived this week 111 bbls. Havana in boxes P0tlc. 

Salt.— Wc quote sales of Kanawha in bids, at the river 
at I89l^c,. by the quantity; from store, 30022c. Turk's 
Island 50 cents. 

St.^ Ri ll.— We quote from the manufaclory in the city at 
5i cents. 

Tobacco —Sold in the past two weeks at the old ware- 
house 141 hhds. of tobacco. H3 hlids. lust and 50 hbds. this 
week: For first rate from S3 0004 50 ; second rate 1 750 
3 75; third rate 1 3501 50. Ttie light receipts are owinf 
in part to the stoppage of the Kentucky river navigation. 

Tallow— ;rc quote at 6<9(ikc. 

Wool. — This article has declined; we quote talcs of 
w ashed al 32033c.; unwashed 10013c. Dull. 

Whiskkt.— The receipts by the river are 737 bbls. Wo 
quote sulct of common, at t6ic.; rectified from store 16^0 
10 cents. 

Freioktb- The rates of freights have still further ad- 
vanced. Shipments of pound freights to New Orleans 
during Ihe week were made at 40 cents; which is the pre- 
vaitingraie now. Sliipments very light. WequotcioNcw 
Orleans, pork 75c. per bbt.; flour 50c. To Si, Loui;* 35r. 
pi rlOOlbs.; Pittsburg 371040c.; Florence 50c. per 100 lbs.; 
Nashville 50c. 

KxciiANOB AND Banks.— The rates of Eastern exchange 
are at 1 per cent, at present. The supply duriug ttl(^ 
week has been fair. Wo quota sight checks on 
Norihen ciiies at 1 premium, time bills interest oM - 
sight checkson New Orleans £01 premium; time bills on 
New Orleans, interest and 101 per cent off 

Michigan banks doubtful. Alabama money is 4 to 7 per 
ceiil. dis.; Wheeling banks 1 dis.: Tennessee 3 discount 
hut it passes current at par in ordinary transactions; Vir- 
ginia, I; Indiana, |; scrip, 3 to 5; Missouri, par; New Or- 
leans, par to ic. prem.; State Bank of Illinois, 40c. di^ 
Shawneetown, 63 dis; North Carolina, S; South Caro- 
lina, 3; United Slates Treasury notes, par lo J prem. 
specie, par to J; gold, American, i lo 1. 

Insubance.— The Ibllowing are ihe prevailing rates of 
cargo insurance : 

From Atlantic ports, via New Orleans, . . - 4 per ct. 
To Atlantic ports, via New Orleans, - - - - 4 do. 
To or from Liverpool and Havre, • . - - 5 do. 

From New Orleans, | do. 

To New Orleans, | to f do. 

To or ironi Pittsburgh or Wheeling, - - - itof do. 

To or from St. Louis, i 10 1 do. 

To or from Cincinnati or Frankfort, - - ^ do. 

To or from Nashville, * do. 

To or irom Florence, f do. 

Toor from Arkansas, 1 lo U dc 

Missouri to Uooneville, 1 do. 

" above Booneville, do. 

Illinois or WabaOi nvcr. 1 to 1 do. 

DOMESTIC ItI.4RHET. 

CINCINNATI. Aug. 34.— Flolr — The only tales we 
heuni of on Saiurdny were 43 bbls. railroad ai 82 70, and 
300 hrls. canal at 3 75. delivered. 

WiiisKET.— Sales Saturday of 300 and ftO brIs. ailSfc; 
S2brl5. at IS^c ; 164, ^> 4-1, tC. 30, lUO, 35 and 36 brlt ai 
16c ; 00 brls at lA^c. 

Bacon.— Sales 3 hhds. common hams at 4)c. pkgsextra; 
10 hhds Sides and 10 hlids shoulders ai 5 and 3c packed. 
Al$o, 3,000 lbs. country sides and tiams at 84 55 and 4 00 
per 100 lbs. 

Lard.— Sates of 50 brls. Not. 1 and 3 at 4tc ; 80 brlt. 
country No 1 at 4ic ; 50 kegs river No 1 01 44c., m kega 
pnitie No 1, urg. d upon the market, at 84 04. 

N. O- SuoAR.— Sales of 3 hhds fair at 7c, and lOdo good 
fair at 71 c. 

Cooi'ERAGE. — Sale of 150 whitky barrels at 70c. 

Tobacco.— Sale of 20 kegs six twist at 6c. 

TAR -Saleo/lO brls Carolina at 

Hops. — Sale from siore of 4 bales at 33c. 

WESTERN WATERS— The Ohio was raiting at 
Pituburgh and Wheeling on Friday and Saturday. Al 
the tatterplace there was 41 feet water in the channel. 

Another heavy rain felt here on Friday nighi. which, 
wilh Itic rain of Thursday night, makes a fall of 3 inches 
by the rain gage. The river has been rising rapidly since, 
and another high stage ol water may be looked for. 

The Cumberland river had 18 inches of water over the 
thoals on the 20th inst , and was at a stand. 

CLEVKLAND, August 18 —There is a difference in 
Ohio wheat tliit year between Nortliern and Southern 
the Northern being the best. The sates of wheat to*day 
exceed ihe receipls. We note only the fultowing tales uf 
Nor.hern wheat arrived: 1,600 bushels at 03c. 3,600 bu- 
sbeit atr>3, 1,800 bushels at 63ic. Ttiere were a number 
of sales also on private icnus, some to arrive. Team 
wheat brings 600621- Other sales arc: 1,000 bushels 
corn at 30jc, 10(MlN^els of rye ai 371c. 200 brls fine salt 
from dock at 81. VvCdxal receipts arc : 6our, 328 brls., 
butter, 17,309 lbs; bticoii,3S,M0 lbs; Coal, 1,573 bushels ; 
corn, 1,059 buihels; wheal, 10,540 bushels. 

NF.W YORK, August 19, P. M —Flocr.— There is an 
increased business doing, and yesterday and to-day 8,00U 
brls. of .Michigan and Genesee have been sold for export 
at 84— this is a shade belter. Soutliern descriptions are 
without any change. Ashes— Pots are now selling at 
83 501, and pearls at 4 06. Cotton— There is more activ- 
ity, and Ihe sales to-day have reacli<*d 1,000 bales; with- 
out any change in price. Grain — There are nn tuppliet of 
Genesee offered. Sales of 13,000 bushels ^Vcsicrn red, 
for shipment to the provinces, and toinitlers, ai ^2c. Wes- 
tern mixed corn is selling at 51053c. Ryu2903Oc. 

PHILADELPHIA, August IS. P. M.— The Stock Mar- 
ket heavy and prices declined. S5.0U0 Pennsylvania 5's 
sold atG6|; 50 shares Reading Railroad at 331; 23 United 
States Bank at 84; 4 shares Philadelphia Rajiroad at 10b; 
Reading Railroad were held at Ttf; Reading Railroad 
shares at 331;3331 ; Pennsylvania 5 s at GC|0661. Cotton 
IS without alteration in pnce. 1^* bates sold at 7109j cash 
and time. Flour is heavy, small sales of fair brands at 
84, and old stock at 3 7503 S7. Rye flour in moderate 
request at 2 Or^l 1.000 Ib» Pig Leod sold nt 3 C2l cash 
No change in Groceries, but rather more enquired for. 



POETRY. 



Honor to Labor. 

PBOM TUl OEBMAN— BT MART HOWITT. 

Whoe'er the ponderous hammer wield* — 

Whoe'er compel* (ho oarth to flourith — 
Or r«p8 ihe golden hHrvctti-fifld*. 

A wife and little ones to nourish ; 
"Whoever guide* the laden beirk — 

Or. where the mazy wht-elt are turning, 
Toils ai the loom till after dark. 

Food for hi« while-haired children earning— 

To him be honor and renown ! 

Honor to handicraft and tillsga ! 
To every aweal drop fallin'^ dov\ n 

In crowded mill or lonesome village ! 
All honor to the plodding^ swain 

Who holdi the plow \ — Be 't loo aworJed 
To him who works wiih head nnil brain. 

And starves! Pass him not unregarded. 

"Wliether in chambers cIobo and biiioII, 

'Mid musty lomeA he Fancy smoihera — 
Or of the Iroilo — the bondagcd thrall, 

Ho dramas ivtites, or sonps for others; 
Or, ivheclier he, tor wretched pay, 

Translate the trash which he despises — 
Or, Learning's serf, put* day by day. 

Dunce coips through classic exercises ; 

He also is a prey to care. 

To him 'm sard. "Starve ihou or borrow!" 
Gray grows betimes his raven hair. 

And to the grave pursues him sorrow * 
With hard compulsion and with need, 

He, like the rest, muit strive untiring ; 
And his young chiUlreirs cry for bread 

Maims his free spirit's glad aspiring. 

Ah! such a one to me was known: 

\^'iih hcavcnwnrd aim hi:* course asoende<]; 
Yet, deep in dust and darkness prone, 

Uare, sordid cure, his life attended. 
An exile, and with bleeding breast. 

He groaned in his severest trial ; 
AVant goaded him to long unrest. 

And scourged to bittertst self-denial. 

Thus, heart-Kick, wrote he line on line, 

With hollow cheek and eye of sadness; 
Mobile hyacinth and leafy vine 

Were fluttering in the morning's gladness. 
The throstle sung, and nightingale. 

The soaring lark hymned joy unending- 
While thought's dny-Uborer. ivorn and pale, 

Over his weary book was bending. 

Yet. though his heart sent forth a cry. 

Still strove he for the great ideal ; 
"For this," said he, •' is Poesy, 

And Human Life this fierce ordeni !** 
And when his courage left him quire. 

One thought kepi hope his heart alive in, 
•* I have preserved my honor bright, 

And for my dear ones I am striving!" 

At length his spirit was subdued ! 

The power to combat and endeavor 
Was gone; and his heroic mood 

Came only fitfully, like fever. 
The Muses* kiss, sometimes, at night 

Would set his pulses wildly beating ; 
And his high soul soared towards the light 

When night from morning was retreating. 

He long has lain the turf beneath, 

The wild winda through the grass are sighing: 
fio stone is there, no mourning wreath, 

To mark the spot where he is King. 
Their faces swoll'n with weeping, forth 

His wife and«hildrcn went — God save them ! 
Young paupers — heirs to none on eaith. 

Save the pure name their father gave them! 

All honor to the plodding swsin 

That holds the plow — Be 't too awarded 
To him who works with head and brain. 

And starves ! Pass him not unregarded! 
To toil, all honor and renown ! 

Honor to handicraft and tillage ! 
To every sweat-drop falling down 

In crowded mill arid lonely village ! 



Lo\'c*e Endeavor. 

BY C. D. SII ABT. 

Lots is like the Summer sunlight 

Over field and over flower, 
Nursing out of hardest bosoms 

Gentle tokens of its power; 
Bui it will not live unanswir.d, 

Artd forsaken is in pain, 
And oh, vain is Love's cmleavnr ! 

That brinys Love not back again ! 

And the kingly crown is heavy. 

And the gold is only pelf, 
If there is no need unbroken 

U here the lieart may lean itself; 
AVhere the heart may lean unwoundej 

Like the rose that drinks the rain, 
And oh, vhin is Love'x cndfuvor 

'J'hat brings nut Love back again. 

As the sun-shine on the river. 

As the dew upon the hill, 
t5u the heart by l(»ve is streng'hened. 

And can bear the keenest ill ; 
But the shadows chill the river, 

VVIicii (ho dew forgets the p ain. 
And oh, vain is Love's endeavor 

'J'hat brings Love not buck again! 
JVVw Torh, 1846. 



BcKUtlfiil Uxtraet. 

We 6nd the following in a late letter of the ed- 
itor of the V. S. G.izettc from Cnpe Island: 

I was amused this morning, while nitting in the 
arbor that overlooks the sborc, and aflbrds a view 
for milea along the beach, and, onward, till tlie 
ocean and the sky blend their vHriouH beautiful 
liucs. A littlo girl had accompanied her mother 
in a stroll along the shore, and as the wave reced- 
ed the lutle child chased its retiring edge, to gather 
liny, brilliant pebbles, chafed into shape and polish 
by the constant attrition of the agitating wat^'rs on 
the shore. Vet scarcely would she bend do\vn to 
pick up her valueless treasure, when the wave, 
gathering new force, and increased quantity, 
would be impelled bark towards the ahore agnin. 
and the little one, holding up her tiny garments, 
would spring away from the threatening water that j 
seemed anxious to embrace such innocence, pur- ; 
suing as if an instinct or appetite stimulated the i 
chase. | 
The child would run half terrified from the pur- 
suer, and hide herself in the bosom of her anxious, 
yet pleased mother; and while the rushing wave 
would pause at its utmost height. spend its strength 
upon the sand, ond retire back to its appointed 
bounds, the timid child would lift its head from 
her mother's breast, and look with half eRtablished 
confidence upon the retreating waters, ready again 
to undertake her perilous adventure, for the profits 
it seemed to promise in accessions to the wealth of 
her toy box. 

I leave it to you, my friend, to moralise on this 
scene. I have no time, else what a prt ity thought 
does the retreating fears of liio child suggest? 
How much are we periling for thnt which avails 
but little in the end, but which is nevertheless 
good because it has its present value? And how 
often do wo hasten, with sudden apprehension, 
from impending cvils.and hide ouselvcs away from 
the danger in some covert that earth has provided, 
wlien a look back will show that Heaven itself has 
set limits to its own inflictions, and our earthly 
hidini; places are only attained when the danger 
has long since past. Xeslling in the bo«om of our 
mother, we look back, and find that our Heavenly 
Parent has himself been our shield, by setting 
bounds to the pursuing evil. But curthly aftec- 
tion, earthly confidence, and earthly comforting, 
how like those of heaven, and of heavenly origin. 
The most lovely and comforting of heavenly anti- 
cipations, are nothing but a desired fulfilment of 
what we had promised ourselves on earth. 



The Knitter of JLomelllno. 

BT 3CIBS LOUISA STEWART COSTCLLO. 

At a ruined town with a musical name. Lomel* 
lino, I first met widi the beautiful head-dretui of 
which I had often seen representations, and heard 
descriptions. Two peasant women were sitting 
at a dirty hut on a stone bench, knitting in the 
sun, and talking to the stable people who were 
preparing our horses; both wt;re striking in their 
appearance, and I could not suflicicntly admire 
their madonna-like heads, as they reclined care- 
lessly and languidly against the ruined wall of 
their domicile. One of them, who was in a 
dark dress, wore over her shining black hair a 
scarlet handkerchief, with a white border, kept 
out by concealed pins, which gave it a square form. 
Tiie other, who had fine commanding features and 
magnificent eyes, with long black lashes, wore a 
hah round hor plaited dark hair of those long sil- 
ver pins terminated by largo round ballp, which are 
disposed so as to form a aorlof nimbus to the head 
of the pretty saint who thus adorns herself. This 
elegant head-dress contrasted singularly with the 
poverty of the wearer's domicile, and the slovonli- 
nees of the rest of her drees, which was however 
made up of colors, just such as a painter would 
choose ; the stained stone of the hack ground har- 
monized well, and the brifiht blue sky and clearly 
defined shadows mund, lying prone in the rich 
yellow sun, all combined to make a charming 
study of ihs graceful knitter of Lometlino. 



Colleges lu tlir Soutli. 

A correspondent of Zion's Herald gives the fol- 
lowing summary of the results and elforls that have 
been made to estatilish colleges in the slaveholding 
States. He instances Louisiana and Mississippi : 
•' In Louisiana, there have been some three or 



Adam 8ml4lt> 

The life of Adam Smith is not so well 
known as thai of many iiisignifirant politi- 
cians, who, living in the public breath, have 
familiarized their career to thousamU. He 
was the son of the Comptroller of the Cus* 

toms at Kirk«l(ly, i.. Sco.land, and was ""^ r 'Tln" .T" Z , '■''''»"\''";''»"'', 
. , ■ I, ri 1-0.1 r onil, I Bla'o upon nulhontv, llmt 01 least half a mi 

born there on the 5lh of June, 1723, a few - ' 

months subsequent to his father's decease. 
When about three years old, he wts carried 
off from his uncle's house by a parly of va- 
grant tinkers, from whom, however, he was 
soon recovered. He received the rudi- 



mil- 

lion of dnltars has been aijuandered upon them. 'J'he 
instil utioiit4 have failed and become virtually extinct, 
twfore sending out a single, or at moat, more than a 
single grniluate. There are now Hvo collegea in 
active opetalion there — the one called JefTerwn Col- 
lege, which i. a Stale institution ;' and the other 
Centenary, which is under the control of the Me- 
thodist l^piscopal Church South, neither of which is 



ments of education at the grammar-school 

of his native place, where he displayed an accomplishing 'much in the way of education 
extraordinary passion for books, ainl great | " In Mississippi, there have been four collegea e»- 
powers of nicmnry. He was sent ,o the , '»'''"'h<^'' '"'''■y '"''"""■J, "f "'"ch exist 

University of Glasgow in 1737; and iii ! ^^.^ r'''"^'.',"' ''"!'""'"*'''''''■"''''?'"'"'" 

. li 1- I r-- 11 " r\ c i I 1 all are losi. 1 heac endowmeutA amounted to half a 
174t) to Balioi College, Oxford, w here he , „|||;„„ , ,^ i„f„,„,„j „„j , ,„pp„^ 

remained seven years. He then, for sonic j recily, that n.n one of these colleges has sent out a 

time, resided with his mother, but without i single graduate, except Oakland College, which is a 

anv fixed plan nf life, liaving abandoned ! P"'»''3''«'''«n instiiuiion, and haseiisted fifteen years, 

the Church of England, for which he ha.1 j g'aJuaied about fifiy." 

been destined when placed at Oxford. In . correspondent sagely concludea that the rea- 

1748 he removed to Edinburgh, and, during , "'""!!'"■! T"^' 

, 1 I r II • 11 to build their colleces. Uul this cannot be the rea- 

that and tlie followmg year, read lectures ' ^„ f,„ .^^^ f„^„., colleges successfully in Ol 

on rhetoric and the belles lellres, under the : Indiana, and Illinois, whn h are no older communi- 
patronage of Lord Karnes. In 1751 he j ties. 'I'he true cause is slavery, and the proof is, 
was elecled professor of logic in the Uni- j " mH'-R'' i" die slave country has 

versilv of Glasgow ; but, in the following I ''"j"'";' " P-'maneni prosperity. Defunct 

', ° J I , ■ I colleges stand soatteretl over those Mates, the grave- 

year, he was removed to the chair of moral I „„„* „f |^,,„i„^ „„j „„, ^j^er col. 

philosophy, which he held thirlccn years, j „ „„rih, lo which the slaveholders could 
and used, it is said, to look hack upon that i send ihcir sons, and had iherc not also been a con- 
period as the happiest and most useful one , 'inual infusiou of educated men from iho north, Ihe 
of his life. . . . Hia popul,,rity as a would long since have 

r • X ^ \ \r r^i t T* I oeen blotted trom the south. And, on the other 

professor induced Mr. Char es Townsend ; ^.,1,^^^, 

to engage him, in 1763, to become travel- , ^ny. ihey might have sent forth a healthful influence 
ling tutor to the young Duke of Buccletigh, : to the south, which wcmld long since have elTecied 
whose mother Mr. Townsend had married. : the peaceful abolition of slavciy. 

After remaining abroad for three ' 

years, in the course of which he became ac- ! Sabbatu tii« Law of Katnrc. 

quainted wiih Necker, D'Alemberl, and \ During a recent debate in the British 
other eminent writers, he returned to Scot- j parliament, respecting hours of labor in 
land, and passed the next ten years of his factories, the following remarks were made 
life in almost uninierrupled retirement, with by the Hon. T. B. McCauley : 
his mother, at Kirkaldy. How well his "Suppose that 300 years ago, which 
lime had been employed during his retreat j was a time of great religious change, as 
he gave a proof, in 1776, by the puhlica- every body knows, when much was writ- 
lion of his celebrated inquiry into the " Na- ten about the origin of the obligaiions for 
ture and Causes of the Wealth of Nations," | keeping Sunday sacred, — suppose that in 
a work recognized, thoughout Europe, as j 1546, some politician had proposed that 
the most profound and perspicuous disser- , the people should abolish Sunday, — how 
tation that has ever been produced. Hisil- j easily might he have used all the language 
lustrations are chiefly borrowed from the ^ now employed by those who oppose an 
valuable French collection " Surles Arts et abridgment of labor. (Cheers,) How he 
Metiers;" but the arrangement is his own ; might have said, "What an enormous in- 
and he both carried his doctrines lo a great- crease of production, — what an increase of 
er length, and fortified them with stronger wages, — how many atlvantages you will 
proofs, than any of his predecessors, gain over the other countries by abolishing 
About two years after the publication of the Sunday. And suppose that the Sunday 
this work, he was appointed a commission- had been abolished 300 years ago, and 
er of the customs for Scotland, bavins pass- ; that from that lime till now the people of 
ed much of the intermediate period amid , this country had worked upon that day, 
the first society in London. In 1778, how- and that there are 15,000 or 16,000 Sun- 
ever, he returned, in consequence of the days included in that period; that in every 
above appointment, lo Edinburgh ; and, in one of these days the hammer, and the 
1787, he was chosen lecturer of the Uni- I spade, and the power-loom, had been go- 
versity of Glasgow. He was indebted for ing ; this would have been an addition lo 
the situation first mentioned to the inlliience jour labors of fifly years; but what would 
of the Duke of Buccleuoh ; and. on his ob- ' fifty years of additional industry, in the 
taininc it, he offered lo resign the annuily . course of 300 years, do for us ? (Cheers.) 
of 300/. per annum, which had been grant- ' Compare England fifty years ago with 
ed him by his noble pupil, who, however, ; England now, and do you believe that if 
refused to discontinue the allowance. The those fifty years of industry had been 
dealh of his mother, in 1781, and that of thrown into ihe mass of 300 year's labor 



his cousin in 1788, contributed, with the 
infirmities of age, to frustrate liis subse- 
quent literary projects ; and he tlied, bro- 
ken in health and spirits, in July, 1790. A 
few days before his decease he gave orders 



the people of this country would have been 
richer than now ? (Cheers.) I believe 
they would have been poorer. I do not 
say that a man would do more in seven 
days than in six; but I doubt whether any 



to destroy all his manuscripts, with the | man would no more in the course of years 
exception of some detached essays, which \ working seven instead of six. (Cheers.) 
were lefl lo the care of his executors, and ; A man working so for ten years, I venture 
were published, in 1795, in one volume, ' to say, will not do so much. Then, if you 
quarlo. ! apply this lo a great society, going on gen- 

Of his intellectual gifts and attainments, ! eralion after generation, is it not a mon- 



of ihe originality of his views, the extent, 
variety, and correctness of his information, 
and the ornaments which his mind had bor- 
rowed from classical culture, he has lefl be- 



strous error to suppose that your three cen- 
turies of wealth would have been increased 
by this expedient ? What I say about days 
I say also about hours. I do not say a 



hind him lasting monuments. With all his j man will not do more in twelve than 
talents, however, he is acknowledged not ' eleven hours ; but this I say, that I believe 
to have been fitted fur the general com- ; a great society, in which the children 
merce of the world, or the business of ac- should from an early age begin to work 
live life. His habitual abstraction of i fifteen hours a day, would not produce so 
thought rendered him inatlentive to com- [ much as a soi'iety that labored much less ; 
inon objects; and he frequently exhibited in- j for, not to speak of man in any higher 
stances of absence, wliich have scarcely | character than in a commercial aspect, — to 
been surpassed by the fancy of Addison or consider him simply as a machine for the 



La Bruyere. It is related of him, that, 
whilst conducting his patron, Charles 
Townsentl, to see the different manufac- 
tures of Glasgow, parlicularly a floiirishino 
tan-yard, he stopped on a plank placed 
across the tanning-pit, lo discuss his favor- 
ite topic, the division of labor, when he 
suddenly fell headlong into the nauseous 
pool; an accident which, for gome lime, 
threatened fatal consequences. 

If the politicians of his age could have 
foreseen the permanent influence of hi! 



production of goods, do not let us forget 
what a machine he is, and how " fearfully 
and wonderfully he is made." (Cheers ) 
If you wish lo task the powers of a strong 
horse, you do not oppose him lo a steam 
engine ; and when you deal with a man 
you surely would not work with him as 
you would with iron. (Cheers.) De- 
pressing labor; that begins too eirly 
in life — labor that is too long continued — 
the evcry-day labor that exhausts the body, 
saddens the spirits, and clouds the uuder- 



ife and writings, Adam Smith would have standing ; labor incompatible wiih good 
been as much sought after, durim; his life- | education, will inevitably, in no long time, 
lime, as his contemporaries, Jiihii«on and j tell the commercial prosperity of a people. 
Buike. And of all the men of his lime, j (Cheers ) You will find that the mental 
none paid him more attention than Burke, j inferiority of the population will be injiiri- 
who carefully studied all the works of the ' ous to those daily interests which iheir 
Scotch philosophers of the last century, moral and mental elevation would serve 
The influence that one mind can exercise ^ materially to promote. The day of rest 
over human affairs was never so clearly ' occurring every week, and the hours of re- 
shown as in the case of ihe author of the ' lief gained for every day's labor, tends lo 
" Wcalih of Nations." Little did Charles ■ elevate the whole man, physically, intellec- 



James Fox foresee that the day would ar- 
rive when a thorough knowledge of a 
Scotch Professor's writings would be held 
of more value to a staiesnian than a descent 
from ancestors who had bled with H:imp- 
den in the field, or died with Russell on the 
scaffold. Little did the great men of that 
igc foresee that the period would come 



tually, and morally ; and his elevation 
again tells on ihe commercial prosperity of 
the connlry it ten thousand ways." 

ProfesMor L*lebeg. 

From Geruiuii papers, recendy received, 
we have gathered tome interesting partic- 
ulars respecting the life and labors of this 



when the public would with one voice pro- i 'J">""i!"'»'"'J el.emisl He has lately been 

. . . . , . , . J.. elevaleu lo the rnnk ol li:irnn hv lii.-i c;fiv,.r- 



''Tbe hand of the diligent maketh rich," 



tlevaied to the rank of baron by his sover 
eign, the Grand Duke of Hesse Darmstadt. 
Oil Ills appearance at the capital, lo present 
liiiiisell to the Duke, and render Ins ac- 
knowledgments for the honor conferred 
upon liiiii, he was invited to the ducal ta- 
ble, and received by the court witli the 
greatest distinction. 'I'lie Grand Duke es- 
pecially look occasion to iliaiik him fur his 
relusal ol the many allraciive inviialions 
which he had received from various quar- 
ters, and lor his fixed delermmaiion to re- 
main in the Und of his birth, and in liis 
present sphere of uselulness and honor in 
ilie Universiiy of Glessen. 

A correspondent of the Augsburg Ga- 
zelle, writing from Darmstadt, alter men- 



claim that man most fitted lo be the First 
Minister of Encland, who was the best pu- 
pil of Adam Smith \"—.'lireof Pitt f,- Fox. 

Women. — Great indeed is the task as- 
signed lo woman, — who can elevate its 
dignity? Not to make laws, not to lead arm- 
ies, not 10 govern empires, bui to form those 
by whom laws aie made, armies led, and 
empires governed; lo guard against the 
slightest taint of bodily infirmity, the frail 
yet spoUess creature whose moral no less 
than physical being musl be derived from 
her; to inspire ihose principles, to inculcate 
those doctrines, to animate those sentiments 
which generations yet unborn and nations 
yet uncivilized shall learn to bless; to soft- 
en firmness into meicy and chasten honor iioiiiiig iliesc facts coiiceruiiig Liebeg's re 
into refinement; lo exalt generosity into cepiiuii at court, presents some details con 
virtue ; by soothing care lo allay the an- '■ eerinng his ordinary professional labors, 
guish of ihe body and ihe far worse an- 1 The central point of all these labors is his 
guish of the mind; by her tenderness lo | great clieniieul laboratory, which is describ- 
dis-.irm passion ; by her purity lo triumph , ed as "a builJing, some years ago greatly 
over sense; to cheer the scholar sinking ' enlarged, and amply luriiiaheil, whicli 
under his toil ; to console the statesman j slretciies along the southern side of the 
for the ingratitude of a mistaken people ; I town of Glessen." Liebeg has three as- 
to be a compensation for friends that are ' sislaiiis constantly at hand, who wait upon 
perfidious, for happiness that has passed \ Ins every movement. 

away. — Such is her vocation. The couch I He delivers lectures every day from 1 1 
of the tortured sufferer, the prison of the \ to 12, accoiiipaiiied by practical experi- 
deserted friend, the cross of the rejected ] nieiiis. In the remaining hours of the day 
Savior — these are theatres on which her 
great triumphs have been achieved. Such 
is her destiny, to visit the forsaken, lo at- 
tend to the neglected, when monarchs 
abandon, when councillors betray, when 
justice persecutes, when brethren and dis- 
ciples flee, to remain unshaken and un- 
ch.inged ; and to exhibit in this lower 



he superintends the labors of Ins numerous 
pupils. III Ihe various duparlmenls of the 
laooratory, or withdraws to his private 
study, adjoining which is his private labor- 
aiory, where he is either occupied himself, 
or Ins private assistant under his direction. 
Nolwitlisiandiug ilie extent of his public 
establistiineiit, it was found insulhcient for 
world a type of that love, pure, constant, the accommodation of his numerous pupils, 
and ineffable, which in another world we j On this account, Liebeg erected, not Ion" 
are taught to believe the test of virtue. j ago, at his own expense, a large building 
Blackwood's M agazine. as a sub-laboratory, which is supeiiniended 
•• Evil oommunicationa corrupt good manner.." i » P"*'a'« assistant, and in which 



beginners receive their preliminary educa- 
tion. 

To these details of Liebeg's public life, 
may be added another item of a private na- ' 
ture. The civil authorities of Glessen ! 
have lately presented him wiih an estate, 
on the outskirls of ihe town, having on it a 
country house surrounded by a park, and 
covering an area of fifteen acres of land, [ 
mostly of a sandy soil. The land is lo be 
put in order for cultivation, and to be em- 
ployed by Professor Liebeg, chiefly in ex- 
periments on agricultural chemistry. 

A Happy Home, 

In a happy home, there will not be a fault- 
finding, over-bearing spirit — there will be 
no peevishness nor fretfiilncss. I'nkindness 
will not dwell in the heart nor be found on 
the tongue. O the tears, the sighs, the 
wasting of life, and health, and strength, 
and lime — of all that is most to be de-sired 
in a happy home, occasioned, merely, by i 
unkind words ! The celebrated Mr. Wes- | 
ley remarks to diis effect, namely, that fret- | 
ting and scolding seem like tearing the llesh | 
from the bones, and that we have no more 
right to be guilty of this sin, that we have 
to curse and swear and steal. 

In a peifeclly happy hcune, all selfishness ! 
will be removed. Even as " Christ pleased I 
not himself," so the members of a happy I 
home will not seek first to ple.isc themselves, 
but will seek to please each other. i 

Cheerfulness is another ingredient in a 
happy home. How much does a sweet j 
smile, emanating from a heart fraught with 
love and kindness, contribute to render a 
home joyous and happy. How attracting, 
how soothing is that sweet cheerfulness 
that is borne on the countenance of a wife 
and mother! How do the parent and child, 
the brother and sisler, the mistress and the 
servant dwell with delight on these cheer- 
ful looks, those confiding smiles that beam 
from ll:e eye, and burst from the inmost 
soul of those who are near and dear! Ho^v 
it hastens the return of the father, lightens 
the cares of the mother, renders it more easy 
for the youth to resist temptations ! and, 
drawn by the cords of affection, how it in- 
duces them, with loving hearts, to return to 
the parental roof! 

O that parents would lay this subject to 
heart — that by untiring effort they would so 
far render home happy, that their children 
and domestics shall not seek for iiapptness 
in forbidden paths. 

Aim high, hut with prudence; acl with 
perseverance ; let no obstacle drive you from 
the path of honor and duly, and you may 
be sure of eventual success. Riches are 
not within ihe reach of all ; competence is; 
and the latter is preferable in every respect 
lo the first. Remember the Deity helps 
those who help themselves, and that uldity 
is the great end of human exertion. 

Metollzlug of Wood* 

Messrs. EniTORs: — This is an age of 
improvemenls, and it ahnost outstrips the 
means necessary lo carry them into effect. 
Electricity has become the means of con- 
versation between distant regions, and soon 
it is destined lo be the agent of combustion 
for steam-engines. And as the timber of 
the forest yields lo the agriculturalist, and 
scarcity follows, a process has been dis- 
covered by a highly scientific genlU'inan of 
this city, by which wood may be so impreg- 
nated with certain ingredients as lo render i 
it impervious to ihe natural agents of de-j 
composition. This process, there is every [ 
reason lo believe, was stealthily obtained 
and introduced into England, and has since 
become a subject of great interest there. 
Mr. Ellsworth, late Commissioner of Pa- I 
tents, in his annual report for 1845, makes 
the following stalcmenl: 

" The following account of the conver- 1 
sion of wood into iron is interesting in con- i 
neciion with this subject of railroads. We • 
take it from ihe Mew York Farmer and i 
Mechanic: | 

Conversion of Wood into Iron. — The '\ 
conversion of wood into iron and stone for | 
railroad purposes is exciting much interest j 
in England. If the experiment bears the j 
test of thorough trial, it will add immensely 
lo the facility of constructing railroads. 
We hope the engineers, and those concern- 
ed in the building of railroads, will not de- 
lay in testing the value of this new discov- 
ery. The fiillowing extract of a letter of 
Prefessor VV'right, dated London, June 18, 
1844, and published in the Boston Chroni- 
cle of July 10, will show how the matter is 
regarded by intelligent men in England: 

'A good deal is said lalely about wood, 
and a patent has been taken out for convert- 
ing it into iron, I should rather say into 
stone, by means of iron. This melalized 
(or rather, fossilized) wood has been used in 
constructing the terminus of the Dover rail- 
way, and really seems lo have both the pro- 
perties of stone and iron. Rails of it laid 
down at Vauxhall, for experiment, enduied 
a travel equal to that nf a year on the most 
thronged railway wiihont any perceptible 
wear; not even the saw marks of the tim- 
ber being removed. It is supposed that 
limber thus prepared will not be subject to 
rot or decay of any kind. This lime will 
lest. If this proves true, the invention will 
be of immense importance lo the United 
Slates, where timber is yet plentier and 
iron scarcer than here, 'I'lie process of 
preparing limber is simply this: The pie- 
ces, after haiing been filled by the carpen- 
ter or joiner for their places, are introduced 
into an immense iron cylinder, which is 
then exiiatisled by an air-pump. A solu- 
tion of the sulphate of iron is tlien injected, 
which immediately enters into the exhaust- 
ed pores of the wood. The wood is then 
witlidrawn, and again placed in a similar 
vacuum in a solulion of muriate of lime, 
whicli, coining in contact wiih the sulphate 
of iron within the wood, decomposes it, 
and fiirms an insoluble sulphate of lime, 
or gypsum, within the wood; and the mu- 
riate of iron, the other new compound, goes 
about its business. So the wood becomes 
thoroughly impregnated with stone as hard 
as a rock, and is yet as tough as it was be- 
fore. The expense of preparing 2,000 
sleepers, enough for a mile of railway, is 
said not to exceed $400. Some of the 
greatest engineers have cxpres.*ed their 
confidence in the invention, and the pro- 
cess is employed on many of the govern- 
ment works. What an invention for our 
Mississippi valley ! Railways built of light 
porous wood — the more porous the better, 
probably — mav, for less than a thousand 
dollars per mile, be converted into roads 
nearly, if not quile, as durable as iron.' " 

When this mode of petrifaction becomes 
general, wood carved into every variety of 
shape, however fanciful, will be mineraliz- 
ed, and being thus rendered impervious to 
common agents of decomposition, it will 
be found a good substitute for iron fencing, i 
railing, &c. Shingles and weather-board- , 
ing by being thus prepared will be rendered , 
everlasting. For the basements of houses i 
on the prairies of the West, where stone is ' 
not lo be found fi)r miles, it will serve as a ! 
substilule, preferable even to the stone it- j 
self. lis uiility in the building of docks, 
wharves, &c,, will be immense. Piers, 
abutments, biidges, locks, and aqueducts, 
being built of this material, will last for 
ages. The government of the United j 
Slates might save millions in a few years by 



adopting this process. All the wooden 
parts of ships may be mineralized, and no 
part of them left liable to decay or injury 
from exposure. 

Docks that can be floated anywhere, to 
the great convenience of ships, being made 
of this material, can be constructed for 
about one-fifth the cost of stone docks, and ; 
of everlasting durability- In the construc- 
tion of railroads it will be the great desiJ- : 
eratum. Sills or rails thus prepared will 1 
be as permanent as the plains over which 
they are made to pass. To the paving of 
streets it may be applied with great econo- ' 
my. What an improvement for Philadel- 
phia avenue ! lis durability will equal, if I 
not surpass, that of stone, and in smoiliness ' 
and cleanliness it will be unequalled by anv j 
thing else. So extensive are tlie uses of 
wood in exposed situations, and so need- 
ful it is. to protect it from the agents of 
decomposition in order lo secure its perma- 
nence and durability, that a proper estimate 
of the value of the invention cannot be 
made. 

In the present aoe it is jenerally expected 
that ihe value of new inventions will he 
rated above their just merits, but all that is 
claimed (iir the foregoing may be salisfac- 
lorilv demonstrated. P. 

IVashinglon, July 21, 1846. 

'\Vaale~'Waste— Waste. 

What is there man cannot waste ? and 
that, too, without a single instance of lavish 
profligacy; but solely by those minute, 
scarcely perceptible squanderings, which, 
like ihe constant dropping of water upon 
rock, wears away that which seems most 
likely to endure. He may waste his health 
by hide indulgences of pernicious habit, — 
by constant irregularities, slight in them- 
selves, and their elVecis in single instances 
scarcely perceptible, but which, as viola- 
tions of the laws of his being, will work 
gradual but certain inroads upon the strong- 
est constitution, until the energies decay, 
the fountains of life are dried up, and pre- 
mature old age sinks like a crown of thorns 
upon the head of early manhood. He may 
waste fortune in petty squanderings ; time 
and talents on trifles, or in lisllessness 
and idleness. How many a giant mind has 
been frittered away in pursuit of the belil- 
Ueing objects of low ambition ! How often 
do we sec powers perishing for lack of 
thought — shriveling into insignificance for 
want of intelligence to feed upon, which 
use might have polished to the highest 
brilliancy, and exercise would have made 
equal to achieving the noblest purposes! 
How many scatter, in idleness or indiffer- 
ence to their value, the little minute particles 
of lime, till golden hours, and days, and 
years are wasteil, the treasures of life all 
scattered, and Death find nothing but a 
poor, naked, and useless thing at Uie last 

SAVE SAVE SAVE. 

AVhat is there man cannot save and im- 
prove ? By curbing appetite and restrain- 
ing passions — by observing prudence and 
maintaining regularity, he may save his 
health, husband his strength, and thus pre- 
serve the springs of life pure, as constant 
fountains of energy and happiness lo sus- 
tain and cherish him under every labor and 
every hardship. He may save a fortune 
by industry and denying himself of need- 
less indulgence, and he may find a pure 
enjoyment in devoting it lo noble uses. 
Time ! — the indolent might make wealth of 
it — ihe most industrious improve upon 
their use of it. It comes to us in brief 
minutes, lo show us that present applicalion 
is the sole duty required of us ; yet these 
so weave in and make up our days and 
years, that misimprovement of the present 
is always at the expense of the future. 
One of the hours each day wasted on trifles 
or in indolence, saved and daily devoted lo 
improvement, is enough to make an igno- 
rant man wise in ten years — to provide ilie 
luxury of intelligence lo a mind lorpiil 
from lack of thought — to hriglilcn up and 
strengthen faculties perishing from rust — 
10 make life a fruitful field, and death a 
harvester of glorious deeds. 



to cat the lops and leave the bottom of the 
shoots on their plates. 

My way is, never to cut the shoots of 
Asparagus below the surface of the ground. 
Cut it as soon as it has grown to proper 
height, say five or six inches above ground. 
The whide is then green, but it is all tender. 
Served with a little drawn butler, it will 
melt in your moulh. If your reatlers have 
any doubt of this, from having been in the 
habit, all their lives, of eating hard slicks 
of while .Asparagus, only let them cut it 
bolh ways, and boil it on the same day, 
keeping the two lots separate, and my 
word for it, they will never cut another 
stalk below the surface of the bed. 

Yours, &e. T. B. 

!\'cw York, 1846. 
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How to Raise <*Cilant'* Asparagus* 

Mr. Editor — There are sold in the seed- 
stores, several sons of Asparagus, which 
claim lo grow lo unusual size, and produce 
giant stalks. I have bought and planted 
these sorts, and have found ihem not percep- 
tibly different from the common old sort. 

I want to tell you and your readers, if 
you will have a little p.-'.licnce with me, how 
I grow common Asparagus, so that it will 
always rival any giant production, whether 
from Brobdignag or Kentucky. Every one 
who has seen my beds, has beiiged me for 
the seed — thinking it a new sort — but 1 
have pointed to theTnoni/re heap — (the far- 
mer's best bank) — and told them that the 
secret laid there. The seed was only such 
as might be had in every garden. 

Aboul the first of November — as soon as 
the frost has well blackened the Asparagus 
tops — I take a scythe, and mow all close 
down to the surface of the bed ; let it lie a 
day or two, then set fire to the heap of 
stalks ; burn it to ashes, and spread the ash- 
es over the surface of the bed. 

I then go lo my barn-yard ; I take a 
load of clean, fresh stable manure, and add 
thereto half a bushel of hen-dung ; turning 
over and mixing the whole together, 
throughout. This makes a pretty powerful 
compost. I apply one such load lo every 
twenty feet in length of my Asparagus beds, 
which are six feet wide. With a strong 
three pronged spud, or fork, I dig this 
dressing under. The whole is now left 
for the winter. 

In the spring, as early as possible, I turn 
the lop of ihe bed over lightly once more. 
Now as the Asparagus grows nalurallv on ! 
this side of ilie ocean, and loves salt water, ' 
I give it an annual supply of its favorite i 
condiment. I cover the surface of the bed 
about a quarter of an inch thick with fine 
packing salt; it is not loo much. As the 
spring rains come down, it gradually dis- 
solves. Not a weed will appear during ihe 
whole season. Every thing else, pig-weed, 
chick-weetl, purslane, all refuse to grow on 
the lop of my briny Asparagus beds. But 
it would do your eyes good to see the 
strong, stout, tender stalks of the vegetable 
itself, pushing through ^lie surface early in 
ihe season. I do not at all stretch a point, 
when I say that they are often as large 
round as my hoe handle, and as tender and 
succulent as any I ever tasted. The same 
round of treatment is given to my bed every 
year. 

1 have a word to say about cutting As- 
paragus, and then I am done. Market 
gardeners, and I believe a good many other 
people, cut Asparagus as soon as the point 
of the shoot pushes an inch or two through 
the ground. They have then about two 
inches of what grows above ground, and 
about four or six inches of what grows be- 
low. The latter looks while and templing; 
I suppose people think that for the same 
reason that the white part of Celery is ten- 
der, the while part of Asparagus must be 
loo. There is as much difference, as there 
is between a goose and a gander. It is as 
tough as a stick ; and this is ihe reason why 
people, when it is boiled, always are forced 
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Preservation- of the Tomato. — Mr. 
R, B. Morrell gives us the following : — 
" The tomato, which has come into univer- 
sal use, and is deemed a luxury by almost ev- 
ery one, may be preserved for winter use in 
the following manner. When ripe, let 
them be prepared by slewing as for the ta- 
ble, and to the liking ; put them in small 
jars (1 quarl) with covers. Over the top 
put a piece of linen or cotton cloth, which 
well cover, and press the cover on ; then 
pour into the cavity melted mutton tallow, 
and keep them in a cool and dry place in the 
cellar uiilil required for use. They need 
only to be warmed lo serve them for the 
table. I use small jars for the reason, that 
where exposed to the air they soon ferment. 

[Albany Cullivalor. 



Gooseberries. — A correspondent of the 
Gardener's Chronicle says he has kept his 
gooseberry bushes free from the caterpillars, 
lor fourteen years, by syringing them well 
with hot water, and then strewing under 
them a small quantity of hot lime, and pat- 
ting the ground with the back of a shovel. 
Heal the water to 150". 
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Benefits of Salt as Manure. — We 
have recendy been perusing several Euro- 
pean articles delailiiig experiments made 
with salt as a manure, and from them we 
have made the following brief synopsis of 
its utility. 

It attracts the humid vapors and repels 
frost, and thus assists in keeping the land 
moist in dry weather, and warm in cold. 
It keeps everything in the soil in a soft and 
soluble slate, and assists lo digest and pre- 
pare the food for vegetable nulrition. It 
destroys many kinds of vermin and weeds, 
and usually increases the amount of the 
crop one-fourth lo one-third; strengthens 
the growth of everylhing to which it is ap- 
plied, and brings all crops earlier to the 
harvest. It generally adds from 5 to 7 bush- 
els per acre lo the yield of wheal, used in 
the most moderate quantity, and in all kinds 
of grain makes more ear and less straw. 
Mr. George Sinclair obtained, al Woburn, 
on plots of 36 square feet, at the rale of 
70 lo 95 bushels of wheat per acre, by the 
use of salt mixed with other manures. It is 
fiitind equally beneficial lo pasture as well 
as to root crops, sweetening all vegelalinn, 
and making it more wholesome for man and 
beast. Il is a great safeguard against blast, 
rust, mildew, and indeed all the diseases of 
grain and vegetables. 

Salt is inoperative applied near the sea 
shore, where salt water spray is already in 
excess on the land; but every where else il 
is beneficial. It may be used al the rate of 5 
or 40 bushels per acre, though 10 or twen- 
ty bushels is better. It can be sown in 
broadcast on the land, or be incorporated in 
the manure or compost heap. .Mr, Prideaux 
informs us that, mixed with lime and its 
compounds, it undergoes decomposition, 
producing soda or its combinalion w ith car- 
bonic acid, or with humus; all more pow- 
erful digesters and feeders than the salt it- 
self; and the muriate of lime, which has 
the strongest attraction for moisture of al- 
most anything known. Salt and lime work 
vegetable matters to decay quicker than 
salt alone. Wiih gypsum il will supply so- 
da and sulphuric acid cheaper than any 
other materials, besides the muriate of lime, 
80 valuable for its moistening quality* 

[Jlmerican Agriculturist. 
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BWARE OP COVN'TERFEITS. »TI. 
roiiiKl al Ins) I A cure for Conaumptlon I 



l obslitiate pulmonary rompla 



^ ^ ^ ^ 



WISTAIl'S BALSAM OP WILD eHERIlV, 
The great Amrrican rtmily Ur Lung Ctmplaina and al 
,.r "J?"""'" "/ '*« Kop/ralorv Organs. 

^\ e do 1101 wish 10 1,1(1- «ilh Ihe live, or health of the 
afflicted, and we sinrer. ly ple.lj,. our..lves 10 mnke no 
a.semons us to Uie virtues of th.s medicine, and 10 hold out 
110 ho|)e 10 auHering humanity which facts will not war 

^ We ask the atlenlion of the candid 10 a few considera- 

Naliire, in ever)- pan of her works, has leA imiellibia 
marks of adaptation and ilesieil. 

of the anrmals and vegetables of tlia 



fn refrard to disease auii its 



such Jbat ihey could not endure tlie cold of the 
Ihe adaptation is no\ 



less striking. 

The Most 0/ Irrland, Ihe WIU Chtmi. and Pint, of all 
northern liiliiudes, Innd Dr. Wi.ia,'. Hnlsnm i« a com- 
pound chemical eilraci imm these,) have lo.ie been cck- 
I brnlcd tor eomplaiiils prevalent only in colli climalrs In- 
; deed, the most distinguished medical men have nverreil 
that nature riirnishas, in every couiilry, aillidotes for ils 
own peculiar disenftes. 

Coiisumplion. in ils confirmed and incipient stages 
Coughs. Atlhma. Croup an.l l.iver Complainl, form by far 



I tin- 



a I.eiicfi. 

The. 
led by II,- 
statemciu . 



1 Jii-1 



timied for nlwut fiv' 
ing of an ulcer, 
pain a lillle, but caused 

olfeitsive matter suit also much I 
' applied 10 a phy< 



llADDo.vnt LD, N. J , April 10, IHT 
the I'Jth day Of' December. Isll. I wis taken 
pain in the side mar the liver, wh.ch coii- 
Ibllowed by the brciik- 
thiiig inwardly, which relieved Ihe 
lo throw up a great quNiitily 
■ ^ „,«,,,, .,.>,. n.m miieli t.l,>i<.1 II 

alarmed { 

thought he could do' but little for t 
mercury pill.«, which I refused 10 : 
that they could do ine no cood^ mnii\ 
then procured by my wile and fr-.-n. ^, , , , 
any goo.|, and the discharge of bfood uii.l ei,rni|M un 
eontiiiued ever;- few days, and at Inst became so olfensivt 
I could scarcely brenlhe I was also seized with a violeni 
cough, which at limes caused me 10 raise much mors 
blood than I had done before, and my disease continued 
in this way, still growing worse, until February, when i>l 
1. -very was given up. and all my friendi 



this I 



iM . 



ri'ed. 1111,1 .111, le-,v« 

10 enable me 10 go 
carpenter,} and up to this 



good health 
I W ITXESS, 
and having 

entitled 10 fair 



1; I ^'ii^nm|il;on. A 
•'riiwiiig lo A 
' berry. and 
luid by llie 
ili my pains 

'1 and corrnp- 

k- III) health was so 
wor< al my iriule, 
nine I have enioyed 
TIIO.MAP COZK?rS. 
eequninled with .Mr. Thoma« Co/ens 
luring his illness, I think Ihe above 



■dit. 



Judge Boslwick, of Delaware county, 
N. Y. dips his lambs in a decoction of to- 
bacco, just stronff enough to kill the ticks 
in a minute or two. One man takes the 
lamb by the forelegs and head, and dips 
him in the vessel so as just to leave the 
head out. It is then nised and held over 
the kcule. while another presses the liquor 
out of the fleece back into the kelde* J. S, 
Skinner. 



Ot-OrCESTKB C"i ■ 
the subscriber, <,ii 
said county, Tln,i, 
conlinglo law. .:i :li 
true. Airirmed beJi.i- 



in. II. corruohs. 



Keeping Potatoes Sonnd. 

We have had occasions to commend the 
practice of keeping potatoes through the 
winter in heaps, out of doors, by using 
abunilance of straw and but a moderate 
quantity of earth as a covering. We have 
repeatedly known heaps of GO or 70 bushels, 
covered with a coinpacl layer of straw one 
fool thick, anil only a few inches of earth 
outside, lo endure winter and early spring 
without the loss of a peck. In a late ex- 
periment of the writer, a heap thus covered 
winleicd through with the loss of not half 
a peck, although a large portion of the same 
crop which was removed to the cellar was 
lost by the rot ; and at the same time many 
neighbors lost three-quarters of their pota- 
toes buried in the usuual way, that is, with 
only a few inches of straw under a foot of 
earlli. It will be perceived at a glance that 
the mode here proposed secures in an em- 
inent degree, suflii ieiit protection from frost, 
dryness, and vciiiilation. All potatoes in 
heaps, buried early in autumn, should be 
kept constantly well veiililalcd by a 
hole and wisp of straw at ihe top. The 
mass of rotten potatoes, so usually found 
al the apex of the heap, and usually attri- 
buted 10 freezing, is more frequently the re- 
sult of foul confined air, rising lo the top. — 
Alb. Cut. 

Grass seed. — One of the most success- 
ful and economical modes of securing tim- 
othy seed, and which is practiced by some 
farmers to great advantase, is to reap the 
tops of ihc grass while it is yet standing 
in the meadow, 10 be afterwards thrashed 
and cleaned, and llicn the rest of the grass 
is mowed and manufactured into hay. The 
seed thus costs only Ihe labor of cul- 
ling and threshinff, the remainder aflTords 
the usual crop of hay. — Mixing manure 
with the soil is of the greatest consequence, 
and is especially so, when applied in the 
latter part of summer for the wheat crop. 
AVheal will not bear an abundant supply of 
unmixed manure, buried in large masses 
and lumps beneath the soil.— When manure 
therefore is spread it should be harrowed 
at least a dozen times well with the surface 
soil, before the plough turns it uniler. It 
thus becomes thoroughly broken, the soil 
is made mellow, and the whole is well in- 
termixed. So important is this operation, 
that one half or even one third the manurs 
will sometimes be equally efficacious. — 
Boston Sun. 



Mi; duly alfirined u( 
■ ■■ nieiii in all thing" 1 
>,.■ -Mill liny of April, IHl;i, 
J. CLF.tiMDNl'. 

wistar-s balsam of wild CIIKRKY ' 

WiB miraela na rr ,t„.„l Mur, n u/mrt 0/ iu sui^ruin 
Hfalth Rrittoialive Virium. 
From Dr, Baker, Springfield, tVa.hinglon Counly, Kv. 

Sprin^tU, Ki)., May It, 43,1;,. 
Messrs, Sanfohd Ai^n Park: — 

trrnw.—l take this opportunity of informing you of 
most reniarkahle cure pertbnned upin inc by the use e 
Wiflar's BnlBum of Wild Cherry. 

In the year Is4n, I was taken' with nn infliimmat'on c 
Ihe bowels, which 1 tailored under for « \ i- ;< ,. n 
gradually recover,'d. In Ihe fall of 1 ! ' 
with a severe cold, which sealed i:^ , i 

for Ihe space of three years I wa.^ 



■ ■ • - , . r n„rM._'ri ■ .1- 

linns 1 « »^ iniUii • <l id make use ,.1 ■, 
Balsam of WM Cherr). The ell, 1 

ing. After ^rr i/mrt ot atniclion, I'll :ud 

alter h:i',.Mf! spent /oi/r or Jiie hwt'l . ■ , ui- 

po$f., and the best and most respectiil'li- pli),,:! nuii, bad 
proved unavailing. I was soon restored 10 entire heallli by 
the blessings of t>od, and the use of Dr. Wistar's Ualsaro 
of Wild t'fierry. 

I am now enjoying good lieatlh, and such is my sltered 
appearance, that I am no longer known when I inecl my 
t'oriner aci|uaiiitances, 

I huveg.iiii. d nipi.llv ill \y.-''~\\t. nii.l mv fle.h is firm and 
solid, I , 11 i I ■ !! 1111,1 my food 

seems ic , luring the 



I. -i , ii,u , \\ M. 11. MAKER. 

BKWABK OF COUNTRRFF.ITS. 

1 good medicine, for the purpiuie 



lob us of our properly, the tinrmer take properly, and beiilih, 
and life away. Dr. Wistar's llnlsum ot Wild Uhi-rry is 
admitted, by Ihousiinds of dl»MitereHed witnesses, to hiive 
elfccted the most cxlruordinary cures ill cases of ;,w/monrt- 
rv and anhmalie character, ever before recorded in llio 
history of medicine. 

The young, the lieatiliful. the goo,l. all speak forth in its 
praise. Ii in now the favorite medicine in Ihe most intelli- 
geiii families of our country. 

Such a high stand in public estimation, has been achiev- 
ed by Its own meriis alone. And so long as a discerning 
public are careful lo gel WIslar's Ralsam 01 Wild Cher- 
ry, and refuse, with scorn, eminurfttts. and every other ar- 
ticle pmffered to them as a sulislitutc — so long will ctiRsa 
— rosiTlva — cheer Ihe fireside of many a despairing fam- 
ily. 

ftT*The Irtie and genuine '-Wislar's Balsam of Wild 
Chern" IS sold at cslubtished agencies in all parts of the 
United States. 

SANFORD ft PARK, Cinrinnol!. nhi\ 
Corner 0/ U'o^niil and Fofilli f-t;, < . (■.■./im-'om 

10 (cAern ali or i' ; ' i.J . 

Soi.n IN KttXTt rsv Bv iHH rci 1 \ 
A. T. Hays, Lexingloii; Sealon & > ' i , \V. 

D. Crulcber. Frankfort; J. L, Sin ,•!, . llair,. i- i.ish, 
l-handler * Phillips, Lebanon; II, T. Sm ih. (Ireen. .nrgh. 
J. J. Ynunglovc, Ikiwling Green; Hopper .t Cnnipliell, 
Hopkiiisville, W. A. Hickman K Co., Mardsiown Wilron. 
Starl.ins * Smith, and J. II. Wilder & Co,, LouKvillc; and 
by regular .\genis established at all the impcrunt towns 
throughout Ihe "' 



Tomlinson 4 Hrother. only 
ft Co., Terre -Jlaiile; C. I' 
Hughes ft Co., Madison; \i 
Albany: Jesse Stephens, < 
tbrdsville; Dr. L. Beeclier. I 
lem; Wm. M. Woolsey, l; . 
lies; and by regular agents c 
towns throughout Ihc ^ 



i FOLLOWIMG AOE-TTS IH I.VDIANA. 



s x>li«; Irish 
yetle; Wm. 
, kirk. New 
i,rk. Crsw- 



SoLD 1 



" He that sowcih lo his flesh ahall of the flesh 
reap corruption ; but be that soTveth to the Spirit 
shall of the Spirit reap life cverlaaiing," 



By Siliilon! ,V Mil 

Oaylor.I I ' 
Bigger : 



Rlil.loii.\ ' ,, I ' , " - ■■ " 

Fall. Zaiie-. '. -1. \ • I- .» 

Ml. Veriioii; <-■• 1 ll. liii.ill ,'.r,. , .N. u l...;„n, \ I. 
Frajier Sleubenvillc: K. I) Perkins. Marietta: C. L. Cur- 
rier, Allien''; I. P.Mi gnel. tialbiKilis; J. I,. McVey. Poris- 
moudi: A- D. Sprout. Chillicolhc; Van Cleve ft Newel, 
Dnylou; and by appointed Agents in every town in ibe 
state. 

Sold in Deiroil, Mich., by J. Owen ft Co. 

Sold in Pittsburgh, Pa., by S. Wilcox, Jr, Oct 184i. 

ANEW ANU CHKAP I.A'W HOOK.— Je»» 
received by Charles Marshnll, reports of cases argued 
and determined in the Conns of Exchequer and Kxehe- 
qiier ChanilHfr, with a talde of the cases and principal 
matter, by R, Mceson, E«i|.. and W. N. Wel.f y. r.«\., 
with references to decisions in die American Courts. Voi, 
ii, pp, 658, 8vo. Price only Si.iO a vol. C. M. would in 
vite the atlenlion of Ihe legal profession to lliis ediiioii o 
Ihe "Kichcqticr Reports," as being the eliiapitl Laiv Ko«li 
■' ■ „ .. j, design 01 

fust as po-sible, 

„, „.r , ,1 ,„., ...... The work isprililed without al.ndge- 

menl, upon good paper, in large lype, and well la)uiid m 

'"aIso.'Ii'i" a' reduced price, Loroai's Digest of the Laws 
respecting real property, generally adopted and in use in 
the 1L-Iiiteasi»tes. embracing more especially the Law o 
Real Property in Virginia. 3 vols. , . , . 

I omax on ihe law of Kiecuiors and Administralora 
eeneriillv in use in ihe I'nile,! Smles. and adapl«dl«l(» 
parnculiirh 10 ih. practie. of Vlijmia. i vol.. 

Lex ngion. July29, tM5 D-lf 



